



























































































































“ And she came to die beside the hearthstone, question in our own colony, and if in a like position, the answer will be, 
® Where we watched him withering day by day, | ** considerable,” Now, considerable means, “ worthy of consideration.”’ 
On her wan cheek the same burning hectic, | Thos: “@ man bas a considerable fortane.” We can understand when, in 
Io her eye the eame ethereal ray. answer to the question, “how are you getting on with your mathe:na- 
tics ?” the student replies considerable, or, still more elegantly, “ consi- 
“ Bat she came back geatle, patient, tutored, |derable much.” He means to say, “ very well” and it is to be regretted 
Climbing noble heights of self-control. that he should not say so. Or to give another specimen of the novel 
Oa her brow the conscious calm of knowledge, mode of applying this word iderable ; a paper editor recently il- 
And the Christian’s comfort in her soul. lustrating by comparison the telegraph-cable designed to unite Canada 
with the States, by being laid in bed of the River St. Ciair, from De- 
“ Ab, mine heart! how throbb’d it with reproaches, troit to the Canadian shore, says of it: “it is larger by considerable * 
When the weak wan fingers met to pray, than the Atlantic submarine cable.” 
When the eyes look’d sweetly up to heaven, A man coneludes a bargain, and he resolves on a certain course of action. 
While my poor boy laughed, and turn’d away. A man also comes 4 a conclusion after having considered a matter. ' 
Bat there is a difference between coming to a conclusion and resolving. i, 
a = — eee Se red ‘eaves as ~ » the — —~, —— — ~ has formed an opinion, to do B bs 
2 wtant frase * rst co nds of Autumn time, e latter implies that he termined on a course of action. So we >t) 
hn) I TTI. When the ears that never heard their howling understand It, and so the words are used ia Hoglish literatare. But it i 
oo awe na a to some great Eternal chime. becoming common in Canada to confound conclude and resolve, and to 
Vou. 37. NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 5, 1859. No. 45. ~ ° | apeats of conshealons Gheh apchatens aoe tntontadt:: eanic” Roatan 
————__————— eg eee “ She went first—the angel on the threshold to go,” is pat for, “I have resolved or made up my mind to go ;” surely 
Saw upon her face the look divine, a very needless confusion of ideas or vocables, 
Literature. Saw her tracing with her dying Guger: A lerritory is defined by Webster to be “a tract of land belonging to, 
a Ono my hand, her dear Redeemer’s sign. or — the os — pines state, lying at : tates from the 
as parent country, or from the seat government. t is also used for 
THE TWIN MUTES : TAUGHT AND UNTAUGHT. “ And he took her :—softly, without motion, tae whele lands batenging to cay kingleas or state... Ou-this continent, tt 
Where the thorn grows by a ruined abbey, Dropp’d down gentle the small finger tip, is often applied in its first sigaification, thus :—* the territory of Wiscon- 
In a valley of our grey North-land, And I look’d in her dear eyes and closed them, sin,” and indicates then, either all the lands of a state or nation, or cer- 
Sits a lonely woman mid the gravestones, With the smile still lingering on ber lip. tain distant or outlying possessions. Region and district again indicate a 
Rocking to and fro with clasped hand. portion only of a kingdom, provinee, or territory. But a district may in- 
“ But the boy—he felt the darknees gather, dicate a very minute portion of a state, county, or even of a city; 
Two rough stones, uncarven and unlettered, As the angel’s dusky wing drew near, whereas a region describes so wide an extent of couutry, as almost to 
Stand to guard that double-mounded grave, In bis eyes there was a ond question, z. nonymous with that word. Beginning, then, with the latter, we say 
Darkly brown in the untrodden churchyard, As he look’d up in bis doubt and fear. means the smallest measure, derrifory a large measure, and region 
Where the starflowers and the harebells wave. ‘ ' the largest of all. But in the States and Canada, the three words are 
“ On his dying face the shadow darken’d, often confounded ; territory is put for region, and region for district, until 
“ Ab, my grief is not extreme, O stranger ! He rose up and clung unto my side, : neither word has any exact or specific meaning left. It is inevitable, in- 
Many a mother mourns a buried child ; I had lost him, bat I could not save him, deed, in a new country, settled under peculiar circumstances, so differ- 
Man 0 bearth that's allent in the Antena And the shade grew darker as he died.” ©. F. A. Sieve car fines Tenedin: Gein ee 
’ our Gores, Tow oncessions, en-fronts, water- 
as not voiceless when the Summer smiled | But all ot are dedalte, universally tad peo es ote, , 
“ But our sorrows are of different texture, . 80 con! te to the precisi 1 Santen allies 
Thro’ the black there rans a silver thread ; AMERICAN AND CANADIAN ENGLISH. tracting from it, and as such, some of them at least, will be permanently 
Griefs there are susceptible of comfort, BY THE REV. A. CONSTABLE GEIKIE. incorporated into the Mg language. ti 
Tears not salt above the happy dead. It isa growing opinion that the English tongue is destined to become, | People who ish, say of a jury when it returns to court, and i: 
for many purposes at least, the wm poe, rl the world. But supposio pan its j ent, that ‘ it renders its verdict,” and this act is called \ 
“ Tender joy amid her wildest anguish such an extension of our vernacular to be probable, will the world “ the rendering of a verdict,” or technically “its finding.” All this ap- i 
Hath the mother,—waiting in the calm “ English undefiled,” or English very defiled indeed? I know nothing of | pears intelligible, and we are slow to imagine anything plainer. Bat 
Of tbe death-hush by her angel’s cradle, the tendencies in Australia, Zealand, or at the Cape ; but certainly, who, whatever their shortcomings, try to speak the lan of 
Whea she thlsketh of the srowa aad palm. the Ecglish we often hear spoken, and see written, in the United States | Swift and Addison, are little eware of the of the ith 
and Canada, is by no means an improvement on the original. That the | many among us, juries never render verdicts, but make rendition of them ; 
“ And the ear that ached with the long tension, American retains some obsolete words, or uses current words in obsolete | and such, in lieu of speaking of a finding or rendering, refer to what they 
the eye gave weary sorrow scope, ways, cannot fairly be to, though the very same reasons justify | style a rendition, a mode of expression which, whatever it may be, is not 
Hears at night the voices-of the dying the oe ae ae English in such a connection. binge ey > word as mye bat it 
. small fraction e nven means surrender or yielding possession, a omatic, or term, more ‘ 
eee words “aq = seither Raglis in characie, tor needed ray ber ro be ee on. us jog Bg true — ig pays = to ~ ' 
“ there voices ng, deficiency in language ; even Wi peculiar circamstances ma on of a jury. us :—* returned court in the course 
Sai in all thet ode make such @ , OF perv of words from their 4 half-an-hour, and surrendered or yielded possession of their verdict.” I 
Smile that flickers like a streak at sunset, nificance e, the circumstances are continually , and bat do not 
That a night of gloomy cloud enfolds. Settes ate teeter 
, ’ phrase, ury 
“ On that mountain, stranger ! where the heather Canada inevitably partakes of the same influences Her language is 
Casts a tint of purple and dull red, largely affected by such lawless and innovations. New words 
And a darker streak along the meadow are coined for ourselves by a process similar to that which calls them 
Shows from far the torrent’s rocky bed ;— into into the neighbouring States ; still more, they are 
by tra’ daily oireulated by American newspapers, and in- 
“ Where that broken line of larch end alder into the language of our Provincial press. The result is that, 
: To one roof.a scanty shelter wi Snes ae ee nee wore ae 
Awa the fares bedge Uibe e golaoey le, pet Sal es wy J at is worthless in the word coinage of our 
Clasps one narrow cultivated poss on ry to all which our peculiar position may generate 
“ Lies mine homestead :—in that whitewashed dwelling, It is not necessary to attempt any methodic classification of words or 
‘ Joys, and and sorrows, have I known, phrases ; the purpose of this paper will be sufficiently accomplished by | he 
Looked on the dear faces of my children, noticing a few of the most characteristic novelties as they occur to me. 
Seen their smiles, and heard their dying moan. Neither shall I make any distinction between obsolete words and modera 
inventions. It is if it cam be shown that words, unrecognised by | in 
4 “ Five times had I heard the birth-ery feeble peel enters, onndeiny A words. Mengtinnl grogeed b= Ja 
In those walls, like music in mine ear ; improper ways ; Or e com! of 
gt Mond ever cots a Say ems otnenahesee oes | But oar lsh aot only wayward edependen eI ls bo 
. ” 
eg et ae ee Me guage. To refer, then, to a few examples of such va- pusestingly Sasa. ie we ae aot oul of altering oat et 
“ Bat the sixth time,—more of pain and wailing, tions on the English language: when ishmen wish to mark their | macular, bat of forget:ing how our bodies are constructed. If we know 
More of pleasure after long alarms ; sense of the services of some public personage, by a suitable testimonial, | anything of English conversation or letters, we ly find out, even if 
For a boy was in the double blessing, they are said to give or present something to him, and the thing so given or | stone-blind, that British men and women have arms and legs. Batin 
Son and daughter slept within mine arms. presented is called a gift or present. But with us it is becomi fashionable Canada, a stranger who could not see, would find it difficult to discover 4 
- noqqnals of cash a G5, 000 Gotananneee more of a thing donated. A | much about our conformation. He would learn that both sexca had 
be “ Ab, what rapture was it all the Summer, is, with peculiar delicacy, dz up before two or three hun- | limbs of some sort, but from any information which our would 
Sitting underneath the alder tree, dred people and a band of masic, to pte aggre age Nye lee, Se Ota oes Oe Wa ae ee ee oe yee on or hold 
While the breeze came freely up the mountain, tion, of a horse, it may be, or purse of money,—and this gift, dubbed a | by. 
And my twin babes smiled upon my knee ! donation, is donated to him at what is called a donation: Among British domestic fowls there are many styled gallinaceous ; and 
says, that donation is usually applied to things of more value than among these are cocks and hens, male and female. But a blind natura- 
“ Piped the thrash on many a cloudy evening. cous’; bat while such may be true in the States, I have known it applied list could never fancy that we have the same distinctions in Canada. 
of oising on the larch-top overhead ; " here to a basket of musty cakes. I sup ion, has a | He would, indeed, learn that we have hens; but he would wonder in 
tes ried the brown-bird from the heather near us, certain meaning in law. Its most ordinary English ication is to a | vain what had become of their mates. That there existed an unknown é 
—— ‘And the torrent warbled in its bed. single gift in money, in contra-distinetion to the peri payments of 
a fixed sum as subsciption. bap yen omy iy apnea 
ed “ Bat the twain upon my bosom lying I such an application of the term has its mere pom- 
= Were as dead to voice of bird or man, ty. Seana 2 ena agen Saaee 
As the stone that under those blue waters ag toh eg on gift. re 7 
ee Heard no rippling music as they ran. In Ei wher one man with the use of 
: Ey ye 
— “ Silence, silence, in the hearts that bounded or wever, 
cod With each praslonste paleo of love ar bate ; speak of having loaned to another. Webster says that to Joan is rarel, 
me No artigulate language of expression, used in England, and I may say that I never heard it there. What ad- 
t of When the soul rush’d to its prison gate. vantage then does it possess over the more familiar form of the verb that 
~' it should su it here? Sarel, on aoe ime ie pha d an ghd Seuss te inet ang eS es ae 
“ someti through their agure sufficiently intelligible. To talk of loaning money, would suggest to an | wore them. Pantaloous are an dress, on y 
~ Ot ete en herelmnpdy oe} aeepuideuted Hagitthinen tae Uanad cues deuae gritee ah te In more familiar vernacular, they were wont to be called skin- , 
mo Told some secret of that unsearched natare, it. : oes eieie ss Were Waal pahen oak te canal 
ims , n, let a clergyman @ professor a wsers 
3 Bh cease aay mimo Pina hohe ere a fina |, Soe in superna yagi Re Cane 
+ 4“ kets and the rate of ¢ : ao or wi or - 
= Pinched atutiy with bertipe cf tenn, would probably say, “the man is master of his subject,” and than this, ‘mes : unmentionables or inexpressibles, and the like familiar letbe of 
Pieaded with ber eyes on blus en heaven, more need not and cannot be said. In the States and Canada, however, | immodest , which belong exclusively to no class or county, but 
ver Spake of endless joye and endless woes. a new phrase is current. A member of ovr Aseustip enbeo» Latinas are none the less to be avoided by all who would regulate their mode of 
jam . speech, say about that great instifwion of modern ci a eee thought aod expression by purity and trae refinement. ; 
a, “ Told me art bad bridged that gulph of silence —and writers forthwith remark, that “he is onit.” A Profesor | In England, good housewives and the lieges at large, are sometimes 
,- That the delicate fioger-language drew i of Anatomy gives a lecture on some abtruse of his department of horrified by the apparition of # lostheome inseot, yolept s bug. Garden- 
ore From the deaf-mute’s heart its secret strivings, medical edt . and his admiring pupils exclaim that “he is well | ers also find creatures of the same genus on plants, and zoologists 
ards ‘’ are familiar with numerous varieties of them. Bat, however great the 
ards Gave him back the truths that others on his subject.” A ysician once more with the £ 
sors m how many angels can stand on the point of a needle, and he variety, and however diverse the habits of different species, few words 
‘fhe “ And she prayed me by al! Christian duty, too “ is on it.” “A is posted up in theology, @ black- asociated with insect life are so universaliy avoided, or are, from ger- 
rend And she urged me when I wept and strove! cruith in insn, 0 millinee in, atte 9 mother in parry goverament, tala expasiotions-mece soveliiog San Oe ee op he. phe 
oie For the was far,—my son was precious, an a “ performing” funerals, coffiaing is — po age 
e the } cruel ‘ customers. But, while ledgers may and should be “ ” it has not | quite ag liar with this insect- as those —applying 
pee cans Satya 109 hitherto been Gackaston clude esthen this 
re “ Love! ah no, sweet love is true and tender, legs. 
= at the feet A man in England capacity, and people style bim 
oath Ot the loved one, all Sea enatens ran wi ot tage porn ne Ae son 
though: Bame were unmeet. a first-class . vi prize 
ras a a ae may be right , but wiry ape sach poor associations 
— “ So I gave the girl, to my bosom oa = A. + ae enege See ? ’ 
is act the in his long soundless night, seem any rw y & railwa the forther sesuls ie 
Poe immortal van? The originators of no doubt thought so, bat if | the States as the synonym for insect, 
“ime "Foceeetnoe a abort flight. the victim of each s nick-name be what it is supposed to imply, he will Son, enc 0, Sn te Cees sea ln Eeghend ates Ap Gam ae. 
not thank rers for ween , c term 
ote,” “ came, years went, he grew mountain ‘A maa in Britain buys » house, or farm, and it is ssid to be in, vied oocasionally to light vebicle, and {i is on the saive pricciple 1 
~ er — visa, ead teens: ror aa eer oy or county. Here, me that a four wheeled gig receives here the elegant name of 
wa 
from 
rit : 
=u 
itt, 
— 
Ty 
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“ Straight into the river Kwasind 
Planged as if he were an otter, 
Dove as if be were @ beaver,” &c. 


ri look for the completion of the | 080 more, for the rake of illustration, ore of the choicest phrases, of 

iomaas OY pene op an ho next. post’s = baving Canadian Jetters,—* old fogyish ” though it ay I cannot get 

“ diven as ifhe were a re ; m ap arg oye tt nad any American or Canadiao author, and that, though they never wrote 

Te y amsumes among ne tbe pest form of he gue, rose | *!80g, 00 one either on this side of the Atlantic, or on the other, bas 
oo 7 delved — swelled— 


—holp, or 


ee aie lawless and system. ss are the changes, ae along with such | “learaess.—Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art, 
alterations, which might seem to aim at a universal creation of strong —f—— 


reterities, we buve process reversed, and frose becomes freezed or 


vis, felt-feeled, dc. That some of these are as yet mere vulgarisms is not A ROUND-ABOUT STORY. 


to be denied, but when the elder examples receive the sanctioa of the 


thi authorities we may reasooably dread that the adoption sister last long vacation on their continental tour. What they were I 


of the remainder is a mere question of time. 


When an Eoglishman speaks at random or without sufficient authority, | bearing on the following pages. I decline entering into any par- 
think are | ticulars with any person or persons as to my reasons for abraptly quit- 
not synonymes, but refer to two opposite states of mind. Far otherwise ting them at Culogoe, when we bad been bet ten deys togetber, and on 
is it in the neighbouring republic, and with too many here ; for, with the bs Ane following that on which Gay Plantagenet of the 14th 
Americans and their imitators, guess and think have an identical significa- | Penoy 

tion, A “Clear-grit”’ guesses that the person beside him who does not | were bound, forsooth, to the baths, to miogle with the empty, giddy 


he guesses. When he expresss an opinion, he (inks. Guess wad 


spit on the floor, is a tory and contemptible aristocrat, while a tobaeco 


moistening “ Hoosier’ guesses, and for like reasous, that a Boston mer-| fool in any open booth of Vanity Fair! Bab! I bad thought better of 
chant must be a federalist. Now if they only knew it, neither of these | them. For me, I wanted to be alone with natare—to the lion in 
discerning and refined individuals atall. Contrariwise each feels | bis lair, to climb the eagle’s eyrie, to breast the floode—above all, to 
confident in the matter pronouoced upon. The general conduct of the | walk fiercely on anywhere. 

persons of whom they thus judge, togetber with the subdued action of| Io this peculiar frame of mind, which I am now ata loas to compre- 
their salivary glands, has satiefied both that the political tendencies of | hend, I need uot say that all thoee travelling elegancies which I bad 
the others must be the antithesis of their own. They are in no uncer- | bought for the oeeaeion became worse than useless ; so, leaving all my 
faolte and a guess is impossible. The ordinary American use of this word | impedimenta in care of the good landlord of the Three Kings, I slung my 

y 


subjecta its users to ridicule, unless the precision which our English 
once boasted of is no longer a featare worth preserving. 


a volume might be writtea about the evils glanced 


at bere. In| can uoderstand how it was that sometime afierwards I entered Stras- 
closing this paper, therefore, I can only indicate a few more of the indi-| bourg dull, dusty, aod travel-soiled, with my bead throbbing to barsting, 


which are already meeting with such geueral accep- 


ele 
and thereby corrupting, not simply the speech of the Provinee, but| Have you ever been in Strasbourg? But, indeed, you might know it 


— iteratare as we have. It cannot, we fear, be justiy affirmed that 


as the following are s0 entirely confined to the valgar | Hotel de l’Ecu.” It has fallen from its first estate, which was doabtless 
and uneducated as to be undeserving of notice as an element likely to| that of some well-to-do burgher, when the town flourished as an impe- 


affect permanently the language of the Province :— 


« ’ “ Some,” changing fortune, has at last settled iuto a bouse where the better class 
eee Sa Seer T mpaee Dineen. B. mae of journeymen drop in after the labour of the day to amoke the pipe of 


| 


“Were there many people present?’ asks 


number,” answers C., meaning thereby “a number,” for bow can anum- 
ber be otberwire than quite a number? B:—*“ Where did you go to to- 


e 


I 


Bs—“ are you ig by this train?” CO :—* yes, I’m jast on 
where fe yp 


meeting?” C:—* yes, they had a caucus last night.” 


y ”’ C:—* down town,” that is, he walked throagh, or in the city. 


board.” B: 


our master?’’ © :—* the boss is out.” B:—“ How man 
peti a you” OC: span,” which word be substitates for “| buudred years, I say “national” advisedly, for do what you will with 
” B:—“what is that man’s character?’ C:—* he’s a loafer,” From 
that is, in plain English, “a good for nothing fellow.” B:—‘“ how do 
you vote?’ ©:—* I go the Hincks ticked.” B:—* has there 


B :—* can 


that wheel revolve now?” C :-~* yes, I guess it can do nothing else, for 


D’ve fixed it.” B:—* did you mend my shoe.” O:—“ yee, I’ve 


B :—* when will your sister be ready?” C:—* Jane is just fixing her 
hair.” B:—what do you eat to venison?” CO ely a B:— 
Cc “ ‘ve ” 


“ what bave nae done with your other borse ?”’ 

Sep oe oe 
“ get his present office 1” O :—* by chiselling 
mach jobbing in the house?” C:—* no end = ee, 


” 


? 
° 
L 
i 
= 
g 
z 


bim.” 


i __ —s ” oheaié 
nd of @ er is W c hve 4 oe RS oe matroa, who stood upon the thresbold with a small buodle of humanity 


B :—* did 
B :—“ how 


reo y 
you today 1” ©:—"I'm quite sick.” B:—*sick! why dou't sach comfortable quarters, for it was August when I weat to bed, 


do 
you take something to settle your stomach?’ O:—* my stomach isa’t 


unsettled. Is my twe that aches!” &. 


Nor is it in or poms words or phrases alone that we are thus aiming at 
gold, . 


“ gilding refined 
construct whole sentences of our Canadian veroacular w 


” in our improvements on the English language. | ,4:) Was not altogether distressing. I 
’ g- I could only look roand very slow- 
pet l ahoge! epee been carried that it would peed re ly at ove thing at a time, and did not, even at first, feel wonder where I 


re’ 
it.” | _ It all looked very pleasant after the sultry, dusty length of road that 
the 


Addison. It is true that these are antiquated names; and it may be 
that some among us rather know them by the hearing of the ear than 
the sight of their works: still, weak though it may seem, and—to cull 


rid of the impression, that those men unde giish fully as well as 


written, or is likely to write, either with augmented force, or greater 


HH 
z 
F 
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I had good and sufficient reasons for accompanying Jones and bis 


7H 
: 
if 
z3 
: 
iu 
2 
rf 
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decline confiding to any bosom bat my own ; nor, indeed, have they any 


eS 
3* 
rt 
Fi 
Fs 
32 
rt 
4 
i 
g 
z! 
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temptation of a bonnet—perhaps because she didn’t wear 
was all anxiety to get into funds at once, and bethought me of consult- 
ing my friend. 

1 ee you dear old soul!” said I, “ what am I to do for 

“ Pour Vargent! Has not monsieur enough to pay ?”’ 

“ No, indeed : monsieur owes three hundred and ten francs, six cen- 
times. Monsieur must go to prison.” 

* Comment ! to prison! Has not, then, monsieur money in his home? 
Are not les bons Anglais very rich t” 

“O yes, Josephine, plenty of money at home, but that’s not here. Is 
a acy man of business, a banker, a Jew—any one that I could ex- 
plain to?’ 

She brightened up in an instant. 

. “O yes ; there was Monsieur Fritz Lenoir, Sans em, in the Rue 
t. Dominique ; he was a good man—very—good to the poor. 

This on deem ber standard of pte a So it was arranged that 
the next day I, being now comparatively strong and able-bodied, should 
call upon Monsieur Fritz, and explain to him all that was so unintelli- 
gible to the good woman. 

My toilet, on this important occasion, took a leng time, and was car- 
ried on by instalments from breakfast to luncheon, for it was the first 
time I bad been abroad since my illness, Notwithstanding all J 
flannels and my clothes upon me much as 
pend from a ia @ wardrobe, had a strange airy 
as if they belonged to somebody else ; even my shoes 
large ; and my cap slid down.over my eyes. It was what 
would have called “a skeleton suit.” Wheo it 
she brought me over the little mirror to contemp! 
she evidently took no little pride. “ Regardez,”’ said she. 
myself before, and certainly required some stronger iden 
Sirasbourg, you can never make it anything but German. the | that of recognition, for, after examining my lineaments wi 
tiles of houses to the paving-stones, and from the broad-faced | terest for some minutes, I felt impelled to laugh at 
phlegmatic men to the flaxen-baired, fanny little children that stand | bollow face, and was then as irresistibly inclined to 
koittiag in the doorways, all are positively and unmistakably—not | /atter attack of weakness came on me with the 

och. not mean my wretched bachelor lodgings, but that 
and sisters make heme to a man, even long after be 
his own roof-tree above him, 

Bebold me, then, fortified by some wonderful cordial 
was only to be partaken of at the last moment of setting 
in a flae red woollen shawl of madam’s and supported by a 
ing slowly down the suany side of the street, until very warm, and 
great tremble, I, according to my instractions, arrive at a 
wall, and knock at a payouts tg is inscribed the 
tildes, nh lfored me ns hybrid Longa, tnt” Mon 
October when I got up. There I lay with the fever-weight upon me, not en, W me, in a hy . 
able even to tall’ my a, raving ine strange conpentets os the mercy | 80d could not see strangers: this was not for business.” 
of those around me. “ Bat,”’ said I, as much from the desperation of wanting to sit down as 

I awoke with @ consciousness of weakness, which, as I lay there eo | soythiog, “I mast see him. I have come on particular basiness ; T can- 

not come again. 


; 
~ 


yals joined us. At that city, our routes in life diverged. They 
throng of fashion, bere, there, and everywhere—to dance play the 


“<4 


knapsack over my shoulders, pulled ~ over my brows, took my 
staff in my hand, aod strode off into gathering shades. Now you 


and a burning fever raging in wy veins. 
well without remembering the dignified by the title of “ the 


rial city of the German empire ; and going down a graduated scale of 


ry 
in 
ise 


peace over 47 Vagal d and snare the student or workman 
be y-~ night, and refresh themselves as they go 0 their 
way. It stands a little back from the quiet street, and te shated lea- 
sautly enough Se eee , Bat 
the national cap and blouse, as they might have done any time these two 
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I had travelled—the long shadows cast by trees, in which a faint 
breeze ruetied ; the open window of a chamber in the gable above, where 
& white curtain suggested sweet repose : the group of smokers upon the 
benches without, indulging in the dolce far niente of the north ; a pleasant 


2 F 
a 


i 


ia ber arms; all this, I say, told meat a glance tbat I ne-d proceed no 
further. It was indeed fortunate for me that I was brought to a balt io 
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was. I was aware of sunshine coming in through the half-closed blind, | door, and found myself in the neatest and brightest of 

eration sf cove te Heros or Cuppeay Cuicnhom we hare sapetass | woacteverzibng being very white, and neat aod orderly; eo, by de-| exiramiy of which «lise fa man walked, emoking hie pipe emongs 
ed from their ancient bunting ods on the Ghores of the great lahen carrying my languid g aroand, it arrived and rested upou a his flowers, with the air of » master who is well to do in the world. 
Let us take a brief example. Canadian who has enjoyed the advan- re, whereupon I began to ruminate. It was so still and as it Very well ; he is there,” said the blue petéicoat, sulkily leaving me 
tages of the American veuiiey will thas describe ‘a very simple eas there, with the ee ee eee mind | to make my way, and state my case for myself. 
transaction :—“ I traded my last for a plug of honey-dew, and it suggested strange fancies, “ Perhaps,” said I, “ I am asleep, and that ing self, 

Ghlsalled by lente wees bate tnd dietesel Vie tes and tat. strange thing is a dream—a recollection of some pictare I bave seen 
rr Sea i bee a Words fatredeced here ee ee 2 2 ee even 
ote patie Amivinnalope, saan as betlerments, i. improvements oa oe ge ope eee, ee we 
are Uline & etd A, tao A Soo ties wii the aren ‘del goed Te | the seraphic og oe ay womal oy & or forty | chalance, now stooping to plack up a or admire a flower, wi 
wend master ;,004 dere, the lavariohly torm fora chop, Others again, | 720™ babited la tho black costame of:e-religions ender, who ent there | evidencing any conenlonsness.ct my approach. This wes tr from ca 
sach a8 yorker : « shilling york curreac Gr dzpence erertl are no lens | 2 Ber owing ; bat there was something co calm cad eniatly. about her| couraging ; and fancying that my companion’s ‘astingt wareed him of 
enuine Canadian ; endltle weeks will become Totelligible for the first face, and so placid, evea to monotony, about the movements of her long | the nature of my errand, I fell, as a matter of course, into the sheepish- 
Soe tke Tee ae eee hae eeeleted Lea. | white flagers, that her whole appearatce favoured the idee of holy re-| ness of » petitioner, 
changed my impence for a packet of tobacco, asd got thoroughly | POs rather than conveyed the energy of real life. So I watched wed| ‘ Ehem !” said I at bis elbow. 
cheated by 





land to obtain small wares for bis 
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additions no one can doubt, or that it assimilates to itself, when needful, | J%,{,'0 at Mat Oh Suct of aeowicg discioline eetweet the’ Damxe 
Svein” Wen rhesese ng ent pti upset Pas | me ne ed hn = 
are wao ence, W vera word su) at : 

could only be formerly expressed on pa rode gases h the word be a hempan sho hed it all ber own way, it obstinatel 
singularly uneuphonious,—the lao e gains by itsadoption. But if} ),.. 


chiseling on\ sense cleat ; gad lopreliing Jobbing ; and 


clearing out, or , 
pe how famed open Ayre most mea of oe ee little wy eh ae ee he wee > 


my guar- 
angel, which assured me she was critical point; so itwas| “ Where are the securities?” 
acceptance Ip classical English, it is probable that good writers and with a fesling of relief that leew the nebed-in lips expend, the com- “ The security—well, it is persoral security; but Igpaly require a 
re en ar cen eer nome GPs Manet, ee Sse Ty pressed brow relax, and the garment be out at aru's-leagth, a8 if abe tem advance—at the farthest, for a ” 
te eres. ‘Ay say eT eee ae now might pause to contemplate the effect, and allow the eojoy- ‘All this time, my companion had been me trom behind the 
pot ore hey rohog Aye no inconvenience 1m using | ment of ber skill. Indeed, now that the difficulty was mastered, and | pipe he had resumed, at first somewhat suspiciously, but afterwarde with 
Wien they make van +A ote a io hi a that the tension of my sympathies was loosened, [ could not myself re-| a sort of grim, stolid pity, as he contemplated the personal security of 
bday pe ae mel etgmmedt gn ge vp bemaeaber er ey press a long sigh of relief. In aa instant, the work was cast aside, and | my wasted figure. , 
Wil cies Hh tne noe ane Got one P ste -P diapens 7 W, “ey | the béguine by my pillow, ber kind eyes looking into mine. “ You are very weak,” said he, in the same oracular tone; “ you shall 
‘An SMustration of tbe manner lo which such of * Muosieur is better,” said she, with her flogers upon my wrist. | come into my house, and take a cordial. Seen ee 
Gain anna diiten of thelé ioen uaantna oven | oipere fy A ome Now, | fear the recollection of all the good-breediog wherein I had been There wes no Glepeting she fast of ip cummees t, for, another 
ted Sr aiabied ter 6 exildeal comeael ia the “ Shak ‘e Scho. | 2UFtured must have entirely deserted me on this emergency, for the | moment, and I | Bg DE ya was 
lar,” of Grant White, AM. o1 the following passage 1s = Rign-| ord ia which my'reply was couched eame forth in my vie, cea | ees eens» Se ee ee — 
ard TIL” Act IV., Beene IV.j— voice, im a phrase of the metropolitan gamin— Who are you?” How- left to totter after the house, and 
ever, perbaps, after all, it did not much matter, seeing that I spoke Eog- in 
Srawiey. Richmond is on the seas. glish, whereas she used a French patois, and that universal lao, I koow what is right.” 
K. Ricuanp. There let him sink—and be the seas on him. Thich o women’s tene, end look, aud geatle hand conveys all-over the was now able to look about me, and saw that I wasio = large and 
a alae 5 tag ppl world to her sick charge. handsome apartment, which, at a glance, told of substantial comfort, 
i Banas. Wen eee Seay Pra, Se OS Grom. Bat I will not detain you in my invalid chamber, where good Sister | and which was by @ very old woman sitting beside the fire. 
wor Jcaephins hops aun company watil che faisi set me up on my legs, thin | “ That’s my mother,” said Monsieur Fritz, following the direction of my 
A better illustration of the correct use of the word could no where be | and trembling though they were. We many a talk argument | eyes ; “ she is nioety years old. She ica woman, Aha! she 
found. Stanley says he does not ksow, he only guesses ; and the king | about things that perhaps I had no business to suggest to the quiet little | has her wits about ber, I can tell you ; talks just like a book, only easier 
replies ; well tell me what your guess or suspicion ia But bear the | woman. 1 somehow did not quite believe in her aud wanted | to understand.” The old lady, who had been in a sort of doze, intui- 
American critic:—“If there be two words for the use of which, more | to bring her to confess that she was trying to cheat f. Ihave since | tively comprebendin her cue was come, bere roused herself, and 
than any others, our English cousins twit us, they are ‘ well,’ as an inter-| thought that this was both ungracious 1; bat she always | looked at me and at her son alternately, as if demanding some explana- 
rogative exclamation, and ‘guess.’ Milton uses both, as Shakespear | smiled in the same way, and shook as she said she wished is an Englishman, mother,” said my host ; 
also frequent) ane & te way in which they are used in| “ Monsieur was as for a block- | “ be is very ill, and rests he oa his way. I have given 
America ; bere we have as 
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evil. The first is that, educated men in 


si got ve weak tience—for 
a disreputable fellow whose ps ae ed had bartered a piece of walted-—§-mesitee fev Senpes ber to leak up, — still, 
op. 


and 9 thoasand other examples which might be produced, fully | p00 9 of ii t, for, firat of all it had to be adjusted 

the use of the term “ Canadian English,” as expressive of a cor- cagey ote ere - : ; 

gromiog u ‘amongst oar populatico, and gradually fading —Jedaomnduibate egine dhtee nk aes eae ob 

cose 08 one pet iteratare, until it threatens to produce  lan-| .¢.edeq me intense pleasure to observe. There to begin with, the 
our noble mother tongue as the negro patoa, or the ; hapa. 

Glisten plgven English. That tbe Buglish language is still open to | O**i2g the thread into the needle, whieh was to-cony endian E can tol 

and 
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" aud 
ton, Swift, aod Addison, and such modern enrichments of the is particular time during the next 
I of Boglish undefiled.” Such words of-albwork, again, a0 Oa -~ inane Le the countenance of 
— fiz, and guess, baving already a precise and recognized | 44, 1, which amon 


in 
both in half alive. Like most of | bead!—what had I todo with the 
hich it pleases Jobo Bull tocall Americanisms, | La or 
and best, which have lived here while | hearted heathen as to laagh at her 
of the ee ae < 
pat on the} “Josephine, “do you kaow, you woman, there’s enough 
neies of our colloquial speech, and the style adopted in our | of that in the relics of your chureh to build a & 


be assumed that has now been said to show the truth | make for that a miracle as for the loaves and fish?” 
com with which this paper began. How then is the evil to} But 

1 One or two suggestions occur to me which may not seem | earnestly for my con 
unworthy of some attention, as means calculated to check in some degree 
this Private stations | tions of ber 








He turned, and without removing his pipe, nodded gravely. 
“I bave come, monsiear, from the H de YEou. “T live 
least, I have been there for some time. I have been very ill, away from 
my friends. I aman Englishman. Sister Josephine, from 
of St. Catherine, who nursed me, has told me you are a man of business,” 
D a 


like some ingenious automaton, she plied her basy fiogers. The first 
break was wen she rounded some corner of her work, which must have 
with 
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over her grievances. It was an awkward position fora stranger. I 
ae myself up, and rose todepart, but in an instant, her sense of 
tality was touched. phan Ng ad ry sir,” said she ; “ rest your- 
; you seem to be very weak : give m cnather glow of Gretchen's 
bottle, Fritz. Gretchen was little Fritz’snurse, sir. She 
@ great many years: we must all die ; but she was a young 


was not seveniy. We were girls together when I was like that—not a/| S' 


old, helpiess woman, sir, an incumbrance to every one.’ 
Pore « that,” accompanied by an indication of the shaky head, pointed 
my attention to a picture I had al observed hanging above the fire. 
It was but a poor performance, in t of art ; but what it wanted in 
that t was made up for by the extent of canvas covered, the bril- 
liancy of the hues employed, and by the real interest and beauty of the | 
— which not even the artist had been able to obliterate. A young 
girl of extreme beauty was represented babited in a costume of the last 
century, standing in a grove of trees, and seenge Oe and stocking, 
while one foot was bare. The painter bad vely to work upon 
the principle of strong contrast and no middle tints, while utterly ignor- 
ing the received notions of tive. Thus, the back-ground was one 

masz mapped out into leaves like a wall paper, against which the 

ht-red pet t and blue sash came out with the most admirable dis- 
regard for rules. Look where you would in the room, you could never 
lose sight of it: turn your back boldly, and lo! it arose in a mirror at 
the opposite side. No wonder I should have noticed it! : 

- That is my portrait,” said the old woman ; “done in the year ’82, 
by the celebrated Herr Grumbleblits.” ’ 

“ Wonderful colouring,” eaid Monsieur Fritz. “Aba! I am a judge of 

tares.”” 

Here was a chance for my money; I could compliment the whole 
family of the Lenoirs at a breath. became riveted before it with de- 
light. I advanced a step—then retreated—assumed the true connoisseur 
bearing of my head to one side—discovered an imaginary fault, and 
frowned—saw my error, and smiled—at length ventured to speak. 

“ A most remarkable work.” 

All this time Madame Lenoir had been, with the greatest satisfaction, 

the most lively interest, examining it herself, while her son was 
gravely contemplating the effect upon my face. 

“ A truly remarkable work!” I ted. “Such breadth! such gor- 
geous colouring! such handling ! such a subject!” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the old woman. “ Yes, it was very like me ; 
you would not think so now, but it was. Herr Grambleblitz took great 
trouble about it; be was two years living with us while he painted it. 
Poor man, he is dead; but be has great fame. Ab! it is a curious 

” . 


was evidently on thorns until she secured a new listener, an event 
now, I suppose, in her monotonous way of life, aud Monsieur Fritz af- 
forded her the amusement. 

“ My mother will tell you about it,” said be. “I will come again. 
You shall rest. Aha! I know what is good for sick people.” 

So saying, and recommending me to the old lady’s attention by a jerk 
of his pipe, he left us together, and betook himself to the smooth gravel- 
walk, where we could see him pacing amongst his flowers, with a grave 
contemplative air, worthy of the individual who knew so well what was 
right. Madame had brightened up amazingly—had become quite viva- 


“ Oh, monsieur does not care to hear an old woman's stupid story ; 
perhaps it would not interest him.” ‘ 

“ Indeed, madame, I amall anxiety. I hope madame’s great kindness 
will not disappoint me.” 

“ Well, sir, as you so much wish, you shall hear. I was born in this 
town, and have always lived in it. was married to a townsman, aod 
here my son Fritz was born. I hope I shall die in it, and be buried with 
my friends, My father was a very respectable man, and a member of 
the town-council. I remember, as a child, bis going to the mairie in his 
scarlet gown, all trimmed with fur, and wearing his fine gold chain. He 
was a great linen-weaver, and used to employ whole families, and was 
thought to be a rich man. People in those days were more pradent than 
they are now, sir. My father used himself to work at the loom ; and my 
mother would go about the house from morning till night, without think- 
ing of fine cl or company, except on Sundays and holidays, when 
she went abroad with my father. I was the youngest of their children, 
and was born when they were elderly people, so I was ogres Gerling ; 
the others had all died, except one son, who was years older than I. 
brother was at the same trade with my father; but he was a > 
thoughtless fellow, me saber a fine gay set, who taught him to 
trys upon his ba and his home ; he would absent himself for 
, and then come back, sulkil. 


ly refusing to say a word of 

My parents tried all methods with him, bat anger or kind- 

ness was just the same, and we lived in and fear: in- 
deed, I am sure that his wicked, reckless conduct broke my poor mo- 
ther’s heart, for she took to her bed and died without any particular 
complaint. What withyher loss, and Albert’s disobedience, my father 
was a great deal broken, and was obliged to neglect his affairs, which 
soon fell into disorder, although he always kept up the credit of his an- 
cestors ; and the neighbours would sooner have trasted to him than to 
a bank full of money. He doted on me, notwithstanding I-was but a 
silly girl, with my head stuffed full of my own beauty, and all my lovers 





—for I was very handsome, sir. They used to say I was the prettiest 
maid in all Strasbourg ; and when any new officer came to the garrison, 
they always made some excuse to come to the house to see me. I did 
not care for any of them ; but I used to like to see their fine coats come 
down the street, and to hear the jingling of their spurs on the pavement, 
because of our neighbour yg omepe notary’s son, who had been my 
playfellow, and who used, I , to sit bebind the blind at his desk, 
watching e one that came in and out. When we were children, the 
beighboars maid that we ould one day be married; but as we grew op, 
he shy, and I used to laugh at him, so that we were not very 
good friends, and I liked to tease on tees Bes Sas on 
I was now a young woman, but very thon; and gay, and 
still I loved my father <early, and tried to make forget his troubles 
aboat Albert, who was just as bad as ever. : 
“T was sitting one day at the window, singing at my work, just 
to vex Carl, when my father came in, lookiag so sorrowful, that I knew 
directly something was the matter, ‘Elizabeth, my child,’ said he 
“we are ruined—our name is gone, and we shall be a by-word and 
disgrace in the place where we were born. It is well that your poor mo- 
ther did not live to see this day.’ It is no good for me to trouble you 
with a long s‘ory, so I will say that my wicked brother had brought this 
new sorrow upon us. He had been on in a desperate way of extra- 


: 


our good honest reputation for ever ited if it could not be produced ; 
for no one would believe, said my father, from the state of his own 
affairs, that he did not know all about it from the first. Well, sir, we 
cried, and talked, and thought ook bat the only we 
could fix on was, that a sister of my 8, who was a rich widow, liv- 
oo lend it to gs, for the sake of the family. We none 
us knew much it her, but it was the last chance’; so, after a great 
many plans, it was settled that I should set off by the diligence next 
morning, and go to her. It was not the fashion then to trust much to 
the post, for we used to get letters very seldom, and people always did 
their business themselves, although journeys were long aud dangerous, 
pe age rbane «aden Beng Ba 2 redhng meer It was a great under- 
taking for a y: creature who never been outside her own town ; 
bat there was n0 help for It, as my father could not poribly 
I had plenty of it, and, I suppose, rather liked the idea of the adven- 
ture. In a few after, my place was taken, my intended 
was noised abroad, and all the neighbours were full of curiosity about 
it. We call thas I wes going enexpectediy te coe ny esis ; bat there 
was a vast deal of envy and spite amongst them. Poor Carl at 
his window, and walked up and down before the house all day, bat I ne- 
Yer noticed him; young giris are eoch wily things, sr, and acver lke a 
Grohe can oon cnn ae for Takeas Pas 
gate, : * Good-by, fee Wi a husband I shall 
et ao ; 
os Se eee tee eee On er ee Pe ce 
very well, found out who was g' see me, 
whe would have liked'mse to ay with ber all my lft. I had a fine time. 
I saw the king’s palace, and the queen—she that was afterwards 
beheaded— walking her in the and we went to 


to secure my treasure, my aunt and I settled that it would be better for 
me to place it between my foot and my stockiag, where it would be ne- 
aie borg om in case of an —<_ aa yey much afraid of 
any 5 ie very merry with the 'y’s fears, but did as 
she desired, and set off. I made the sixth person in the inéérieur. There 
was a priest going to Nancy ; 3 young man and his sister going on to 

trasbourg ; a manufacturer ; and an old Jew, who wrapped himself up 
in his pelisse, and seemed to sleep all the way. We soon got very chatty, 
and tried to frighten each other with stories of robbers and murders, and 
told of the ingenious way in which travellers had been concealed their 
valuables. I, being young and giddy, as I have told you, and excited 
by the talk, which was very free and friendly, with great pride told of 
my little hoard, and where I carried it. I bad scarcely said the words, 
when I felt I had been very foolish, for I saw the old man look round 
with a strauge, sharp look, that somehow frightened'me. Well, sir, we 
went on, stopping to dine and rest, and as friendly and merry a party we 
were as ever you saw, except the Jew, who kept to bimeelf in his corner, 
listening toall our nonsense, but never saying a word. 

“ The priest's place at Nancy was taken by an officer going on to 
Strasbourg, and we went on happier than ever, until we passed through 
the town of Mogenvile, and found ourselves in the wild open country 
lying between that and Sarrebourg. As for me, i was so gay at the 
thought of being so near home, and making my poor father so happy, 
that I laughed and sang like a giddy child. It was now quite dark, and 
had become very wild, a strong wind blowing across the heath from the 
distant mountain. Suddenly, with a jerk, the horses were pulled up, and 
loud shouts and oaths told us our misfortune. We had scarcely time to 
think before the door was torn open, and we were dragged out. As for 
the officer who had talked exceeding bravely, he never offered a re- 
sistance, but cried out for meroy. The young man who was with his 
sister fired his pistol ; but it was of no use, for he was surrounded and 
disarmed in a moment. I was, as you may suppose, half-dead with ter- 
ror, for we were completely at the mercy of these men, who dragged all 

baggage down, and instantly began to ransack it: all our things 
were thrown into a heap, and they selected every article of value. The 
Jew was certainly a great disappointment to them, for all they found of 
bis was a little valise containiag some worthless clothes and a few Rus- 
sian roubles. While they were threatening and swearing at him, a mau 
radely took my arm, and shaking me violently, demanded my money. 
‘Leave the girl alone,’ said another of them, ‘ how should a child like 
that have money?’ I now began to experience a hope of escape, and 
ventured to look about me ; they had taken out the horses, and were en- 
gaged in tying the traces round the old man’s neck. Perhaps they were 
only trying to frighten him, or perhaps they were really savage from 
disappoiatment. But, O sir, it was a dreadful scene in dark night, 
not knowing which of our turns might come next. At last he screamed 
out ‘ Stay, stay, and I will tell you, as I am a living man, where I have 
hid my money. The livtle girl carries it all, a great sum, under her 
stocking.’ Ia a moment, sir, they were roaring like wild beasts about 
me, and my shoe and stocking off. My poor money! I do not remem- 
ber anything more until I came out of my faint, and found that we were 
again on our road. My heart was almost broken. I could do nothing 
but cry and think of my poor father. I thiuk even the other — 
pitied me, although they had all bad some loss, and, during the whole 
journey, never ceased to vent their indignation upon the old man. He 
never ceased to mind or hear a word that was said, and took leave of us 
all at Strasbourg with a humility that was almost ——- 

“TI cannot tell you what a miserable retarn was mine. My poor father 
could only cry over me, and thank God that my life was spared to him ; 
and poor Carl, that 1 was so unkind to, came running across, and wept 
like a little child, though he was a fine tall man—bigger than you, sir— 
whea he heard of my escape. My heart was melted, and all my pride 
poe and [ was, in all my trouble, thankful to sit there in our little par- 

our, and feel his strong manly arm around my waist, and know that 
there was my dear husband that was to be. So, sir, we were all in the 
twilight, thinking sadly enough of to morrow, yet happy in to-day, when 
a ring came at our gate. Our maid, Gretchen, that was afterwards 
Fritz’s nurse, went out, but presently came running in to say that a man 
wanted to give me a letter, but must put it into my own hands. I was 
still very frightened and nervous, as you may suppose ; but Carl coming 
with me, we went to the door, where stood the cause of my misfortunes, 
the old Jew. ‘It is for you, mademoiselle,’ said he, giving me a letter— 
‘farewell.’ I was now all curiosity to find what he to say to me, 
and could scarcely wait until I got the light. Osir, my joy, my delight! 
it contained these words: ‘ Mademoiselle, never be hasty in judging any 
one, You doubtless think mea very bad man, because you know but 
one side of the story. You are, however, a girl, for you did not 
yourself blame the old man for saving his life at the fom 


upon me jewels, 
fortane. But for your indiscretion, I should have lost the hard 
labour of a life. I enclose, then, two orders for money which awaits you - 
at the bank—one is for the sum you have lost, the «Ar 
portion for so good and pretty a girl.’ ‘That is yours,’ said I to Car 

“ We were married, sir, for I was now a great heiress, and my little 
son Fritz inherits that very fortune made trom my wedding-dowry.” 

For the benefit of the bypereritical, | add that I have taken a tran- 
scriber’s privilege in compressing all that was extraneous and rambling 
in my heroine’s manner of ee | the foregoing story—a story we may 
all have heard as an anecdote, upon the authentic source of which I 
had thus unexpectedly stumbled. It was decidedly a feather in my 
travelling cap—not perhaps entitling me to a niche in the temple of dis- 
coveries between Colambus and Captain Cook, but still a little isle of 
my own, which I here make patent for the benefit of all who, visiting 

, desire to see its curiosities. I have given you the address— 

you cannot miss it—and I am eure the old lady will be enchanted to tell 
you all about it herself. 
1 do not know whether, from long experience, M. Fritz had become so 
accurate in his computations, bat certainly jast as the story reached its 
conclusion, be entered. “Now you understand the pictare,”’ said he. 
* Aba! no one cen understand anything unless they are told.” I ex- 
pressed my obligation to the old lady, who bad relapsed into her dozey 
state after the exertion, and thanked monsieur for his hospitality. There 
was something evidently upon his mind. “ About the money,” said he 


curity is not right. You should go home to bed. I will give you,” and 
he pulled out a leathern wallet—* twenty francs, and you can write to 
land: you ought to tell your friends you are weak and ill, Aba! I 

will come and see you.” 
I need not say that I declined his profferred kindness as regarded the 


which I could not feel offended, so I thanked him, and said I should be 





BEER AND BITTER BEER. 


Bottled stout, too, had many 
fine old English houses, up ite established reputation. But 


versal, and “ it is to be found,” as an advertisifg publican beautifully 
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advance: but there was something about him, despite his oddity, at 


glad to see him. 

When I hed my temporary home, two rises awaited me: a 
face that had leaned over my cradle watched me my window, and 
sister Josephine was gone. 

SS 


pale 
ne oS ee 
}| Like Holloway’s Pills and Mechi’s Magic Razor strop, its is uni- 


London alone produces above one thousand million tumblers of ale and 
per annum. A recent essayist. in alluding to one of the great 

ndon r-breweries (Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co.), says: 
“ The visitor, in proceeding through this establishment, realises, perha; 
better than in any other place, the enormous acale on which certain 
creature-comforts for the use of the town are produced. As he walks 
between the huge boilers, in which 1,600 barrels are brewed nearly 
day ; or makes the circuit of the four great vate, each containing 80, 
gallons of liquor ; or loses himself amid the labyrinth of 135 enormous 
reservoirs, which altogether hold 3,500,000 gallons—he begins to fancy 
himeelf an inhabitant of Liliput who has gone astray in a Brobdingoeg. 
ian cellar.” Porter, however, is a comparatively modern drink, having 
been “ igvented” so recently as 1730. The thrée popular liquors in use 
previous to that year were ale, strong beer, and twopenny; and these 
beverages were frequently asked for by customers in a compound state— 
that is, a half of any two, or a third of the whole three, mixed together, 
so as to form either “ half-and-half,” or “ three-threes,” as might be re- 
quired ; thus giving Boniface, when the three was in demand, the trou- 
ble of going to three different casks for what formed after all but one 
pint of liquor. To obviate much of this trouble and the waste attendant 
| on this — plan of mixing, a brewer of the name of Harwood, in a 

0! 2 el 








| of all the three, which he nemed “ Bntire,” and which in time came #0 
| be looked upon as a most nourishing and refreshing drink for labourers 
and —whence its name. 

Ale was a favourite liquor of the Saxons and the Danes, and the use 
of that beverage can be traced back to the fifth century. In those days, 
great attention was paid to quality ; and persons making bad drink had 
the option of being ducked in a muddy pond or paying a fine of four 
shillings. The price of the beverage was at this time fourpence a gal- 
lon, or, if spi eightpence. Mead, also a favourite liquor of that pe- 
riod, was double the price of spiced ale. The skill of our brewers began 
to be developed about the fourteenth century, and the brewing of beer 
was making London famous even at that time. We find the early Eug- 
lish poets in a state of exultation about their draughts of “ moiet and 
creamy ale.” Skelton and others have sung in praise of the same bever- 
age. hakspeare, however, speaks slightingly of the small-beer of the 
olden time, and loved rather to sing the praises of “sack.” We first 
hear of the exportation of beer in the reign of Queen E;jeabeth—five 
hundred tuns being sometimes rted at once ; but at times, -exporta- 
tion had to be checked, because of the scarcity at home. After the intro- 
duction of hops, malt liquors were greatly improved, and became more 
extensively in demand ; and according to Baker, the English now 
“ learned to be drunkards, and brought the vice so far to overspread the 
kingdom, that laws were fain to be enacted repressing it.” Asan in- 
stance of the part played by beer in the feast and festival days of the 
Virgin Queen, it is related by Hume that “ the Earl of Leicester gave 
Queen Elizabeth an entertainment in Kenilworth Castle, which was ex- 
traordinary for expense and magnificence. Among other particulars, we 
are told that 365 hogsheads of beer were drank at it. Now, in this quan- 
tity, there are 23,000 gallons ; and if there were 23,000 persons present, 
which is not possible, it would still be an allowance of a gallon to each ; 
a tolerable exhibition before a queen.” A curious use was at one time 
made of the export beer-trade. In 1586, we find it stated, in a com t 
to the treasurer of England, that “ there was deceit in the vessels of beer 
that were transported; that under the name of these passed many barrels 
stuffed with prohibited goods, as pike-heads, halber pistols 
match, candles, and soles of shoes of new leather, cut out in pairé of all 
sizes, and the like, the bungs of the barrels being besmeared with a little 
—_ to the hindrance of the commonwealth the profit of enemies.”’ 

hese barreis were ultimately returned stuffed with valuable silke, and 
thus the beer-trade was made a medium for smuggling. 

We shall not trouble our readers with the figures appertaining to “ beer,” 
either at these early periods or at tie present time ; indeed, the statistics 
of the public breweries would not convey an accurate idea of the quan- 
tity of these be which were consumed in former days, as ale was 

versally brewed in all gentlemen's houses, and was likewise made in 
great quantity in some of our country and sent to London for 
consumption. About one hundred and fifty years ago, people used to 
brew once a month ; some of the “ browsts” were very strong, and in the 
on particular kinds of ale had each a “joey Dame, as 

a! . ik, the 
Wall. The 
celebrity of drink, as in the praise of such philosophers 
and men of letters as Mandeville, Dr. Parr, Charles Lamb, Fielding, 





to the present age of beer, is very striking. Our porter- 

magnates in the land now, and, as Dr. Johnson said of their 
they have acquired “ the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” We hear of their being able to dine ies of two hundred 
in one of their vats, which vat, w filled with liquor, is valued at 
£40,000 ; we know, also, that some of them brew 400 quarters [3,200 
— of malt énily, and employ and perf —— men ; that they 
quire steam-engines of great power, ect regiments of fine Bel - 
bred cart-horses. = 
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u are 
3 | (with the addition of wine) of several other enactments passed about the 
,| “ you see I am a man of business. I know what is right—personal se- In 


same period, which we may consider the immediate pre-whisky 
point of fact, as by both local records and tradition, breweries, 
auk on a small scale, were universal. Every vill 
had its brew-bouse ; and ‘ twopenny,” a kind of small ale, smart to 
palate, (and sometimes so sharp 
wholesome —— and not very iojarious to the 
country. After this period, F wines became fash- 


again 
are coming back to ale, principally in the shape of bitter beer, or Pres- 


There are changing fashions in matters of liquor, as there are in mat- | ton 
ters of apparel and modes of living. Once upon a time, in por- 
of | tions ot the United Kingdom, our ancestors were able, at a rate, 
to comfort their inner man with wholesome claret. Once upon a time, 
“ heavy wet” was a popular beverage, and “ half-and-half” obtained its 

of fashion. admirers, and we still 
October, home-brewed, at a thousand 


our Scotch friends, man, woman, and child, really still consume 
thelr sightocn annual bottles of whisky © heed, 0s the fime avers, they 
do it in a quieter and more gentlemanly way than their and 

in consequence, less outward appearance of drankenness, Soot- 
land still beasts of ber popalar toverne; sed ia hee targe elites, dbo bas 
hidden away, in some of her closes and alleys, howffs having @ likeness to 
those of the olden time ; but they do not obtain the half of the patronage 
that was bestowed on those of sixty years since, where Lawyer Pleydell 
indulged in bis “ high jinks.” The popular tavern of the present time, 
in Scotland as in all other countries, more for its support on 


depends 
ing | its solids than its fluids ; and the drinking-deus of auld lang , which, 


in their hey-day of prosperity, could boast of lordly patrons, have fallen 
inte diaregate.” ‘The pate ie, which is the fashion of the present 
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evidence ; and the ultimate result of this calamoy was the re-establish- 
ment of the maligned liquor more firmly than ever in the favour of the 
pablic, The best proof of this is the fact, that there is at present erecting 
at Burton-on-Trent a leviathan brewery—* a brewery which, when com- 
pleted, will cover nearly four acres of land, and prcseat one Sagade of | 
more than a quarter of a mile in length. This brewery, is intended for 
the exclusive production of East Iudia pale ale, for which beverage the 
demand, both home and foreign, has of late eo largely increased that all 
existing meaus of supply have altogether failed.” | 


ee 


, 7 
THE INTELLECT OF W OMER. . mi 
There is a set of persons who are always troubling themselves aboat | 
the intellect of Saeen and who wisb to persuade the =e women | 
are labouring under some great wrong, which would be instaitly reme- | 
died if men would but disp tely ider the facts of the case. | 
They urge that Lady Jaue Grey learut the classical languages, that An- 
gelica Kaufmann and Rosa Boubeur have painted pictures that command 
a high price, and that Mrs. Somerville knows more science than most sei- | 
satife men. The object of all this is not to establish the po'itical rights 
of women. These disputanis do not go in for female jurors or female | 
senators, and therefore do not take us iuto a field of discussion where we | 
should have to attack an opinion which, however opposed to our own, | 





comes before us with the great authority of Mr. Mill’s advocacy. To 
know what they want we must go to bumbier sources. This talk about 
the intellect of women has lately found a representative in a Mr. Reeve, 
who bas written a small volume on the subject, and who, although rather 
an unpretending champion, eays probably all that is to be said ; and from | 
his book we gather that the point aimed at is to introduce a change in | 
the education of women. If it could be proved that the intellect of wo- 
men is eqnally strong, solid, and large as that of men, it is supposed to 
follow that they ought to receive the same education. All men of sense 
take interest in the education of women, and like to examine the process 
by which their wives have been formed, and for the application of whicb | 
to their daughters they have to pay. Any plausible view on the subject | 
is, th worth ining, and perhaps thegiew that a natural equa- | 











staudard of society is raised by this noble admiration 
not material or —ae 4 and mea gain from it a source of stre aod a 
| power of iting their tional faculties, of which, if they were de- | 


| or basiness, or sport. or through an increasing acquaintance with the 


therefore, their intellect may be, yet, as it works in a different way from 
that of men, their education must be to this difference. 
There is also anotber very valuable quality which they possess, and + 
enme which they greatly aid the intellectual advance of the 

his is enthusiasm. Nothing can be more pleasant or more useful than 
the enthusiasm which women feel for all literature and all intellectual 
arn especially if displayed in a way that appeals to » feelings. 





prived, they would soon flag. In the absorption of professional pursuits, 


processes by which literature is made, men are very apt to lose their re- 
lish for poetry which once delighted them, or which would have de- 
lighted them if they had read it in a different frame of mind. There isa 
deficiency in the basi ; but fortanately they have abundant 
wells from which the deficiency can be supplied. Women are as ready 
to furnish enthusiasm as a batter is to furnish a Lat. In some measure 
their superiority in this respect is due to their temperament and to the 
geueral cast of their minds ;#at it also greatly proceeds from the cha- 
racter of their education and their different babits of life, which preserve 
them from being mentally used up. Here, again, are two precious qua- 
lit‘es—unargumentative suggestiveness and eathusiasm—which are pe- | 
culiar to women, and which society cannot afford to tamper with or les- | 
sen. 

It is only another side of Mr. Reeve’s views aboat the intellect of wo- 
men, when other innovators recommend that girls should be accustomed 
to play at the same games and indulge in the same amusements as boys. 
If they are to do the same lessons, they must want, it may be thought, 
the same recreations ; and both sexes ought to balance the composition 
of Latin Elegiacs by cricket and football. We do not feel attracted 
the programme. Young ladies surely can attain and preserve healt 
without anything like public.games ; and if it is only meant that bro 
thers and sisters should play together at home, they do that already, 
and very wisely, without any philosopher being required to instract 
them. We confess that neither in education, nor in manners or ways of 














lity of intellect exists in women, and demands a similar education with 
that bestowed on men, may, in courtesy, be called plausible. 

The great argument against the existence of this equality of intellect 
in women is, that it does not exist. If that proof does not satisfy a fe- 
male , we have no better to give. But we sever heard its 
existence tained, except by clever women talking for talking’s sake, 
to men, or by men of the eas who write little books like Mr. Reeve’s. 
The question ia not whether some women have not done some things as 
well as some men, bat whether they have ever given proofs of the same 
height and variety of capacity. Lf Adam Bede was written by a woman, 
this is as t an achievement as the sex has ever reached ; but it does 

least ——_* the supposition that a woman could 

sepa etane Due tated os Jones. But we do not think that we need 
the point fully, for even supposing that the sexes are equals in in- 

it is evident that nature, besides this —— of mental wealth, 

has also bestowed on women certain special and peculiar qualities, which 
are very valuable to society at large. It may be merely a ee 
enemy that the higher intellectual pursuits are generally r for 
men. Women might be equally fitted for these pursuits, bat then there 
are also things for which they are exclusively fitted. In the first place, 
women have the power of pleasing. Accomplishments are cultivated as 
instrumental to the successful exercise of this power, and therefore are 
not to be rejected on the apes that they waste the time that might be 
given to mathematics. e common sense of the wor!d has long ago set- 
tled that men are to be pleased and women are to please. Accordingly, 
Women acquire an agreeable expertness at the piano, and view the acqui- 
sition as a solemn duty ; whereas a man who fiddles or flutes to please 


women is barely tolerated by the women to whom he is musically atten- | the 


tive, and is heartily despised by the rest of the world. Then, again, wo- 
men have a wonderful fund of patience, which is denied to men. They 
ean bear avy kind and tof pain without flinching. They can wait 
contentedly in a room as the twilight deepens, without longing for can- 
dies, They donot mach mind sermons, or crossed letters, or morning 
calle. They are happy while waiting for hours at a railway station 
without any thing satisfactory to eat. Men can do none of these things ; 
end, as society necessarily requires that a certain stock of patience shoul 
exist in it, it would be a great — women were to insist on absorbing 
themselves in the cultivation of their equal intellects, and thas forein 
situations requiring patience on men, who are so very ill suited to fil 
them. There are many other points in which women have special excel- 
lenoes, and we cannot mention them all. We will, therefore, conten 
ourselves with alluding to that which is perhaps the most signal and va- 
omen recoil from being the vic ims of sma/lfraada’ They are 
endowed with a spirit of resistance to servants, land! and shop- 
rs. It isa mistake to suppose that the encounters of ladies with 
domestics are a source of unmixed pleasure to them. They feel 
wearied and annoyed, but then they do not give iv. On the otber band, 
the vast mejority of men are so conscious of a childish helpleesuess in 
such matiers that they never dream of entering into conflicts in which 
they know they must be worsted. If, therefore, women were to withdraw 
household cares the time necessary for the cultivation of their equal 
intellects, society would be one vast playgrcund for petty larceny to 
revel in. We must not quarrel with the appointed order of things. It 
has pleased Heaven that there should be one sex, and only one, that dare 
examine « lodging-house bill or a cook's system of management. Let us 
cling to the protection which this special courage affords us. 

Me. Reeve wishes that the education of girls should be made more 
solid and serious. So long as the solidity of education is limited by the 
consideration that the girls, when they have become women, must exer- 
cise their there can be no objection to it. The education of 
women ia Kogland bas greatly improved within the last twenty years, 
and nothing bas contributed to the improvement so much as the employ- 
ment of men to aid in their education. It is now a very common prac- 





tice with girls’ schools to bave male lecturers in history, astronomy, 
hy, and so forth. The classes instituted by distinguished 

in London for instruction in Continental languages and litera- 

tare have been very successful, and nis, by adopting a system so 
strange to Boglish domestic habits, have shown how deeply have 
the tion of their daughters at heart. Then, the heads of the best 


schools show the keenest avidity to bring within the range of their in- 
struction every new department of human knowledge. 
or supposed facts, have beea brought iuto an 
ladies learn them. Men are half dazzled and 
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up new lines of thought. However equal, 





ducting themselves, does there seem much room for improvement in 


ordinary Eaglish girle. Humanly speaking, the best sort of British 
young lady is all that a woman caa be expected to be—civil, intelligent, 
enthusiastic, decorous, and, as a rule, prettier than in any other country. 


We are perfectly satisfied with what we have got. Even the charac 

tie foibles of young ladies are to be imputed to the general tone of so- 
clety rather to themselves. They are certainly a little too much 
beut on external show, bat so is all English society ; and their talk is 
much worse than their acts. No women bear privations, bardsbips, and 
difficulties of all sorts more cheerfully, unaffectedly, or bravely. They 
are also infected with an unhappy taste for religious squabbles 
ecclesiastical partisanship. Bat this is one of the fancies they share 
with a large portion of the world around them ; and in nine cases out of 
ten, they are simply guided by the opinions and prejudices of some man 
whom they esteem, revere, or love. They are generally willing to be 
convineed by the superior attractions of some oue of a different school ; 
and they usually take a very mitigated view of points that once seemed 
to them of overwhelming importance, when the realities of later life— 
children, bills, servants, and sickness—leave them time to attend to no- 
thing bat the ials of religi Saturday Review. 
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ANTIQUE ART. 

When we speak of the “ antique” in reference to matters of Art, the 
ellipse means almost exclusively Greek Art ; and although this applica- 
tion of the term may be in some degree ao abuse, it is countenanced by 
strong relations, which are not difficult to determine. The works that 
Romans have left bear an affinity to those of the Greeks, which ranks 
them in so far a continuation of the productions of the Hellenic sculp- 
tors, that no sach distinction can be drawn between Greek and Roman, 
as between Greek or Roman and any of the so-called barbaric styles, as 
sieelacant Pheeician, or Assyrian—all of which, how marvellously and 
significantly soever they with their respective materialities, are so 
wanting in esthetic and even aspirative quality, as entirely to exclade 
them from any category under which the cognate Greek and Roman 
might be gathered. On the other hand, the Greeks were peculiarly and 
essentially an artistic people; their works were, in the most exalted 
sense, Art; and these, remaia to us models of a perfection of the 
grand ideal which may be imitated but never excelled—these are desig- 
nated especially antique ; the term in this a tion having a conven- 


t | tional ns which almost sn the letter of its significa- | a 
tion. And it is to the reliques described by the epithet—remnants of the 


tories of the “ Rhodian” art—that modern ration is indebted for 
most beautiful examples to which its nearest are its 
most al successes. 

The history of antique Art celebrates also the names of men who were 
as greatly distinguished ia painting as the most famous sculptors were 
renowned in their de t. It was not, therefore, in sculpture alone 
that the Greeks excelled; their paintings were more le than 
their scalptures ; bad it not been so, there might have sarvived to us in- 
stances that would have raised our admiration of Greek painting to a 
degree equal to our appreciation of Greek sculpture ; for the time is now 
past when the prejudices of manner blinded us to their truth, which 
stands fully confessed through a deepening intensity and devotion—that 
kind of study, indeed, whereby the Greeks themselves arrived at their 
paramount excellence. 

Although the museums of Europe are so rich in antique seulptare, we 


may reasouably bope that the catalogue will yet increase, for each reco- | of 
-very is a historical text, ia addition to its Art-value. 


If, however, the 
soil of Italy and Greece were to yield us nothing more, there exists 
ample sufficiency to supply material for a detailed bi , and tochasten 
the taste of modern schools. The recovered statues Teliets 

shiny Lrdgpen on Sooper ws tin cope 
raxiteles, Lysi pas; as copies of 
whieh, alihough ancient writers have scarcely 
stand, nevertheless, in close relation with the rare 
the best times. And these extant remains do not indicate 
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twin has hitherto been discovered as to distinction in 
Egyptian sculptors identified persons by colour, dress, varieties 
@ress, and by sach adjuacts as the beads of animals and 
The animal torms were characterised by more of animation 
given to that of man, becatse, from the earliest times, the 
symbolised with all forms of animal life. 
Overbeck ee dee ingeniously ts the 1 
00 that the Greeks borrowed from the Egy s, and in support 
view refers to Miiller’s “ Archeology of Art,” and also to Hermans’s 
studies of Greek artists, and proceeds to argue that if Greek scalptare 
were based on the Egyptian, necessarily the fundamental principle 
would appear in Hellenic Art. But there exists not in the earliest pro- 
dactions of the latter schools any example of the statue as an architeota- 
ral clement, ther primitive essays being independent figures entirely 
distiuet in character and appr oa from the works of the Egyptians, 
In cases wherein (at periods long subsequent to the infancy of ecalpture 
in Greece) the human figure becomes an architectural auxiliary—as in 
the — of Japiter at Agrigentum, and in the case of the caryatides 
of the ctheium, at Athens—the adaptation is effected in a manner 
very different from that adopted by the , a8 in the cases cited 
the figure stands in the place of a supporting column, while in the tem- 
ples of the Nile the figure does not supply the place of the column, but 
stands as a relieved adjunct to it. 
Io treating of the Art of the “ Homerio-heroic” period, Overbeck con- 
tends for the truth of the Greek poet’s descriptions. Ia reference to the 
uestion of Homer’s credit, an ancient writer says (Pseudo Herod Vita 
om. 37), that a poet must either invent for himself an ideal world, or 
draw upon the material world around him for bis poetical figures. [a 
reference to this, Overbeck concludes, after consideration of the subject, 
that all that Homer describes may be received in two distinet senses— 
the one true, the other imaginative. He then proceeds to review the 
different arts whereby the grandio.e works instanced in the verse of Ho- 
mer were produced, and this leads to « minute description of the shields 
“. oe so the cightteth a that Greek 
& was about the ei Ol art to devel 
its utmost degree of enscllenceat 1 thens and “> Before the anven 
of Phidics, Calamis of Athens, and Pythagoras of Rhegiam, distinguished 
themselves by the advances they e on the old styles. Under Phidias 
all the great works of the period of Pericles were carried on, and all the 


h 





+ 


and | artists assembled at Athens were occupied in realising the ideas of the 


former. He himself worked especially at colossal figures com: 

ivory and gold, one of the most remarkable of which was the Pallas Par- 
thenos, twenty-six Greek cubits, or about thirty-nine English feet in 
height. But the admiration and enthusiasm of the Greeks were still 
more excited by the Olympian Jupiter, another work of Phidias, that 
was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

From the time of Phidias Herr Overbeck examines sofily the preten- 
sions of succeeding schools, and the circles of their inflaences. We have, 
therefore, a careful consideration of the works of Myron and his follow- 
ers—of Polyclitas, and in the second bloom of the art, Scopas, Praxiteles, 
Lysippus, aod their schools—the artists of Thebes, the Rhodian scbool, 
the school of P us, the Trallian artists, and others who worked in 
various parts of Greece, and finally, the Roman continuation and the 


It would have been a pleasant task to 80 a thinker 
as Overbeck farther in his weil. queenhed doteetion enagen so in- 
teresting as Antique Art. Many of bis views and conclusions are new, 
because nobody has entered on the sabject with such energy and such an 
amount of convertible knowledge ; yet while we read, we cannot helpin 
some degree marvelling, after all Herr Overbeck has done in Cbristian 
Art, that Classic Art should be the subject to which he devotes himself 
with an earnestness that leaves nothing to be done hereafter in the shape 
of a history of Antique Art.—Art Journal. 
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HATFIELD HOUSE AND ITS CONTENTS. 

There are many ays of interest and great eae | within a circuit of 
twenty miles from the centre of London, and few of them io 
terest the picturesque and house of the Marquis of 

of some antiquity, and associated with im t 

life of Queen Elizabeth. Before starting to H it may be as well 
to note that this manor was an ancient demesne, and continued in the 
possession of the Saxon monarchs until it was conferred by King Edgar 
upon the monastery of St. Ethelred, in Cambridgeshire. Particulars of 
it are given ia Doomsday Book ; and at the time of the confiscation of 
the charch lands, this manor seems to have come into the possession of 
the crown. Daring the latter part of the reign of Henry VILL, Prince 
Edward resided at the palace of Hatfield, which had been built by the 
ba - Upon the death of his father, Henry VIIL, the y 
King was escorted theace by his uacle, the Earl of Hartfort, 
others of the nobility, to the Tower of London, previous to his 
tion. In the fourth year of his relgm, the King conveyed the palace 
his sister, the Princess Elizabeth. In the latter part of the 
th 


lege, Oxford. anor afterwards came into the possession of 
Earl of Salisbary, sou of the great Lord Burleigh. 
The Great Northern railway rans past Holloway, 


—T, the incon- 
gruous mass of buildings at Coloey-hatch, the battle-field 


under the guardianship of Sir Thomas Pope. the founder of Trinity Col- 
The m Cecil, 


E 


so to Hatfield, wee a pleasant and richly-cultivated couatry. The 
little town of Hatfield stands pleasantly on the side of steep ; the 
old fasbioned houses, mixed with trees, and the body and spire of the 


cbureh form a pretty picture. 

Climbing up the hilly street to the old brick gateway of Hatfield- 
house, most of the ahiope and bouses are seen to be of Swarfed ions 
the head of a tolerably tall visitor reaching above some of the 
dows ; but the place looks t, 


land. 
Whe brick entrance leading 
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which are not only valued records, bat also serve to show the progress 
ofart. In the room just mentioned is a painting well coloured and 
drawn ; it isa view in which the background is the Tower of London, 
and shows the procession, &c. of Cardinal Wolsey to meet H 











are not inclined to prorcribe it; and no one who is conversant with our 
lower classes, or has even caught the glimpses into their tone of thought 
which the assige and police courts constantly open, can seriously impute 
any sentimental horror of it to them. So for as it extends beyond mere 





cooks at work, and the 
give a vivid picture 
n, Vao Tromp, the famous Charles of Sweden, Peter the Great 
Russia, &c. are to be found on the staircases, &c. 
hall leading from the place where we first entered is the 
lery, ornamented with carvings of figures and animals, he- 
jcture, life size, of the white horse on which 
ilbary Fort, and ten large paintings of Adam 
and Eve. This hall is very picturesque. 

The occupied by our present queen, during a recent visit, com- 
mands some beautiful views. It will be viewed with love and reference 


district— which ‘'s one of the 

is—was allowed, by the kindness of Lord Salisbury, to bring from the 
upwards of three thousand poor children. 
occupants of the neighbourhood, and the band 
militia, were also in attendance, and it was a day of pleasure to 
ttle pent-up Londoners, and no less agreeable to those who bad 


SANITARY REFORM. 

If a science can be established by its fruits Sanitary Science may now 
take its rank with any of the sciences known to mankind. It no longer 
pertains to the class of theories, or inquiries, or speculations. Its laws 
have been tested by experiment and are proved by facts. The object of 
the new doctrines is an exceeding! 
blic health or the prolon 


joyment. 
ith sunlight glistening on the 
boughs, leads to the spot where the kitchen gard 
now situated. Here is an old oak, now much stunted under which the 
Princess Zlizabeth was sitting when the messengers brou, 
's death, i. saluted her as 


A leng and noble avenue of trees, w 


simple one—the improvement of 
aman life. We know the standard 
ed by nature. We can all recollect that the years of man are three 
and ten, and that the age of four score is reached only through 
So exactly does this esti 
the latest reckoning of our latest calculators produces the very same 
resalt. “ It is estimated,” said the Hon. W. Cowper in his 
alation were living in healthy condition, 
by natural be,~ | ithe ordinary age at 





ing the progress of en 


At the further end of the avenue just mentioned is a building of two 
or three centuries old, but which bas been much disguised by alterations, 
which ie now used as the gardener’s lod 

—a curious example of the 
From a terrace a bank descends 
portion of the terrace are 


Bradford, “that if all the 

and life was only termina’ 
which men and women would depart would be 
asked, can science accomplish against limits so permanent and 
of man admit of little expansion beyond an 
verage term, how is life to be prolonged? The answer is plain. This 
term, natural as it is, is but too commonly never reached, and the object 
of Sanitary Science is to establish it as an ordinary average instead of a 
We cannot prolong the natural span of life, but we 
instead of leaving it 


Through this we reach the 

m gardening of former da 
by a deep gradient to the river Lea. 

lanted at intervals, and 

yew trees are so cut, 

ght they seem as straight and solid as a 

here and there which lead to dark avenues, cun- 

by the arching of the branches. From the centre a broad 

of steps, covered with turf, leads to the river, On the opposite 

of the river an opening has been made in the trees, which shows a 


and looking upward, the view is very 
design is intended to imitate a fortress, with its towers of defence, loop- 
holes, and battlements,—in fact, vegetation is made to assume an archi- 
teetural form, which has an extraordinary 
is admirably cared for, and must cause much labour. 
of grass closely cut. The scene suggests pictures 
ts in the brightly coloured costumes of former 
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When Charles I. was confined at Hatfield the vineyard was in good con- 
bridge carrier, who left people such 


variable? If the da 


that up to a considerable hei 
; are left 


g this span within the reach 
to the lot of a few. There is the field for 
die annually in these islands at premature periods and 
ie deaths ; and at least 1.000,000 more are wasted and de- 
bilitated from similar causes. Talk of war, indeed! why, what battles 
or contests ever wrought havoc like this—havoc, be it remembered, 
not occurring at intervals, like an exceptional calamity, bat carried 
steadily and incessantly through the ranks of our 
The one great rule of the science which charges itself with the preven- 
tion of this destruction is scri in its simplicity,—“ Wash, aod be 
, and the direction is all-sufficient still. 

Cleanse the elements by which man lives and breathes ; air 
water from pollution ; cease from destroying God’s 
the work, as far as mortals can do it, is done. 
seem trivial, but they are perfectly effective. We have only to abstain 
around us, and to leave th 
arity. Avoid corrupting the air, admit 
ings of man, put an end to adultera- 
, and life will then be prolonged by the silent operation of 
tary phi t scavengers, after all. 
They have only to clear the way for nature, to remove obstacles, and 

to 


extinguish abuses. 
Bat how far is this practicable? That inqairy, happily, can be satis- 
answered. This, in fact, is the strongest point of 
theory so difficult, apparently, of applica- 
so triumphantly ee by facts. Sanitary Science has 


ke a recommendation of 

joctrine, and yet the results already pro- 

ducible may be termed conclusive. tow: 

men have been actually dealt with, eubjected 
certain condition. 


The original state of the community was first ascertained, and the ordi- 
nary “ death-rate,” or the number of deaths in every 1,000 of the popa- 
The simple doctrines of Sanitary Science 

cleaned, houses were drained, and 
water introduced for consumption. After these measures 
adopted, the statistics of mortality in the district were examined once 
more, and the new death-rate compared with the old one. The evidence 
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e little heed. They, however, are the 

chief sufferers and the earliest victims ; and they 

should be most anxious for reform. Doubtless, it is the business of all ; 

bat, if the working classes were but to direct their agitation to demands 

of this kind, we agree with Mr. Cowper in believing that their claims 
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~ ~ ee belongs exclusively to that cloistered refine- 
men eeling w engendered so largely by a highly devel 
education in those who have had no occasion to = cd parse camber 
side of Itfe. It is unpractical, but it is amiable; and, ifesting itself 
almost without exception in the higher class of minds, it is sure to 
for iteelf more attention than it deserves. In fact, the cry against = 
ging originated with a school, now discredited, but once very iufluential, 
who — this tenderness much further, and tried to formulate it into 
as . 
The philanthropists of punishment—Captain M‘Connochie and Mr. 
Recorder Hill are specimens—were the offspring of a reaction from that 
sanguinary code which Sir Robert Peel overthrew. Though they pre- 
served the name of punishment, they in reality objected to it altogether. 
They did not believe in the possibility of checking crime by the terror of 
an example. In their view, the only duty of the law with respect to a 
criminal was to convey him to a certain moral hospital called a y 
where, by the application of solitude, cleanliness, work, rew: and 
chaplain’s sermons, in fixed doses, the patient was to be cured of the un- 
fortunate moral disease of which burglary had been the salient symptom. 
The law, as conceived by them, was not a menace. but a medicine. Such 
— therefore, as pillory, stocks, and flogging, whose operation 
purely deterrent, they inveighed against as mere blind and bar 
acts of revenge. This philanthropic school has fallen into disrepute sinse 
the ticket-of-leave men have made the public practically sensible of the 
inconveniences of the disease of burglary with which they were afllicted. 
But the outery against fogging is chiefly due to their inspiration, and it 
is only on their principles that the objections commonly brought against 
it can be maintained. The only reason of weight that can be urged 
against it is, that it so d es the sufferer in bis own eyes that he does 
not readily recover his self-respect. In a degree, this must be trae of all 
punishment ; for punishment without disgrace, unless it inflicted the se- 
verest bodily pain, would be no punishment at all. It is trae that in 
certain cases, where the culprit happens to be a man of some refinement, 
the degradation is excessive and Both in prison and at 
school t may inflict a permanent moral injury on a peculiarly sensitive 
nature. Aad this is a great objection to the punishment, that it o tes 
80 unequally—visiting one with n worse than the bare pain, and 
loading another with a lasting weight of ehame, compared to which the 
is inappreciable. But neither fine nor imprisonment are exempt 





this vice of ity ; and as long as the sensitiveness of men’s 
natures differs #0 widely, it is difficult to see how any punishments can 
operate with an a) to equity. 


On the other hand, there are very serious drawbacks to sbort impri- 
sonments, which are the only possible substitute for flogging. In the 
army they are impracticable on account of the ecale on which they must 
be applied. At rate at which desertion is going on, a very large 
of the defenders of their country wou their first year 
of service in separate stone cells—a tion in which their — 
value would be small. As a matter of finance, it would hardly be 
while to send recruiting sergeants round the country to give men six 
pounds simply to enable them to cost twenty more in prison. The es- 
sence of the punishment of imprisonment is time, and time a 
the thing an army cannotspare. It needs its men at once. The only 
punishment available is one that can be inflicted and forgotten in 
week. Asa matter of course, even 0 
land, it must be resumed on stations where are no mi 

sons ; and we fear the earth would be just as much reddened at Hong 
Kong as at Woolwich. 

SN en Sens the objection would not be the 
same. is no difficulty whatever about time, for the longer the: 
convict remaius in prison the better for his country. Tue difficulty is in 

iy the opposite direction. Long imprisonments are reserved for 
heavier offences than any for which a flogging could be deemed ade- 


tr: are rather strict isto a rich man. But with 
none of the advan the short terms retain all the evil of an impri- 
sonment. They cure the thief nor frighten him, but they brand 
him. The insuperable obstacle to all reformatory. efforts bas always 
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imprisonmente must the 
Pihestirsgicte will have to give way, , under the 
nfluence of a reaction, has swayed over too much towards leniency, will 
we 


find ite equilibrium in a slight increase of rigour. But if it be so, 
must warn them that must reconcile themeelves to the fact 
that the lash, if used, will draw blood, and that the blood, if it trickles 


down, will redden the earth on which it fails. 


JUSTICE FOR HARNEY! 

It is a well-known fact in the Natural History of great men that 
always a) just at the moment they are wanted. The Great Rebel- 
lion t —_ law rs who pene | te — denied 
to heroes in Mr. e—a poet, t a muse. Our 
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he had, he could not have chosen his vantage ground better.—N. Y. 
— 
TBE CONDITION OF AUSTRIA. 

“ The Austrians,” said the Emperor Napoleon at the Battle of Rivoli, 
“ are not apt to compute the value of minutes.” Indeed, we might ex- 
tend the observation, and say that there is no modera nation which, 
whetber in peace or war, leaves time #0 entirely oat of calculation. If 
we could be restored to the time before the flood, when ® young man 
never thought of marrying and settling bimeelf till be was about seventy- 
five years of age, the Austrian system might do well enough ; but really 
io these days, whea le live fast, move fast, and resolve rapidly, the 
— of the house of Hapsbarg is ssengpesteny tardy and wearisome. 

he Austrian fi ial year terminates on the 3ist of October, and we 
are presented in the middle of that moath in 1859 with the account of 
the revenue and expenditure for 1867 and 1858. There may be many 
Objections to representative institations, but assuredly one advantage 
that Austria would derive from a House of Commoar would be that she 
would know what she had «pent while the knowledge was of some practi- 
cal value, and get an insight into her affairs before they had become 
matters of mere antiquarian cariosity. This may be urged in excase for 
this tardiness,—that the Austrian balance-sheet exhibits a state of things 
which no Govercment would be in any burry to disclose to its subjects. 

iture for the year 1858 was 319,022,584 florins, and the total 
revenue 282,540,723 florins, and therefore the deficit was 35,481,861 
florins, or upwards of three millions and a balf sterling. This was the 
expenditure of a year of profound peace, undisturbed either by wars or 
rumours of wars, for the first threatening note was sounded on the lst 
of January in the present year. 

Such —A the bepelees and helpless state into which Austria bad drifted 
before her recent calamities, that with a population of thirty-six millions 
she inours a deficit of upwards of three millions and a half upon arevenue 
of twenty-eight millions. For this excess of expenditure over income 

reasons may be given. In the first place, the Government, being 
utterly unchecked by any popular control, is said to indulge ia the 
extravagance. In the next place, the dominions of Austria, with 
exception of the heredi States, are held in obedience by the 
sword, and hence the industry of the country is crippled and its fi 





estimated that about of these officials were present in this contracted 
room. It seems to be a privilege among the Chinese to attend upon such 
occasions, showing that there is a democratic element even under this 
despotic government ; and it is sgid to be extensively diffused, and some- 
times quite rigorous, the le of a neighbourhood or district eveo 
posting printed notices calls for “crop meetings,” to get up 

tions remonstrances against the wrongs they may be suffering 

the Mandarins. Reference was made in the conversation to the recent 
action at the mouth of the Pei-ho, whea it was remarked by the Gover- 
nor-General that the hasty and rash conduct of the Eaglish bad aye 
all the mischief, attempting to show that the Chinese officials been 
highly forbearing and entirely unexceptionable. It was evident that 
his Excellency and others were quile uneasy in ion of the past and 
victory. This was ly evi- 


the future, and were even alarmed by their 
dent when the Governor inquired about the English fleet, and was told 
that both the French and English Ministers had left the Gulf of Pechee- 
lee and gone down to Shanghai. Obviously they desired to conciliate 
the good opinion of Mr. Ward and the Commodore, and secure their in- 
terposition and kind offices, though they did not avow this. 
me notice of the Chinese wiittery. as they appeared on this occa- 
sion, may not be out of place. The troops through which the cavalcade 
passed seemed to be of two kinds. Those on right of their line, 
which rested on the hall of conference, were dressed in a uniform, which, 
from its uniformity in wear and tear, seemed to have but recently come 
into use, consisting of a short, blue cotton blouse, with lappels and cuffs 
of red, while. sort of medallion in Chinese characters was worked in 
white on the breast. Most of them were armed with spears, the staff un- 
open and apparently new. The heads were of iron, and quite rusty. 
he men were far from uniform in size, with smooth faces, indicative of 
occupation within doors rather than out, and having the appearance of 
a militia hastily collected from the neighbouring villages and towns. 
The rest, composing two-thirds of the whole force, not exceediug 500 
in number, were uncommonly stout, sunburnt and hardy-looking fellows. 
They were stern and steady in demeanour, baving the airs of regular 
troops, though without pretensions to European drill. Four fifths were 
armed with match-lock muskets and swords, and the remainder with 
bows. The archers seemed to have been selected for stature and rong 
q 





ruined by the employment of a fearfully large proportion of the adult 
pepuiation io the prodtless idleness of a barrack life. There is, besides, 
the interest on the national debt, amountiog to more than nine millions 
and « balf sterling. On such a state of things we cannot hope to-say 
anything new. If an empire will insist upon making its subjects its 
enemies, and governing them by the shallow and barbarous device of 
playing off their national es against each other, it mast expect to 
reap as it has sown, and be crushed under the military expenditure which 
its own stolid disregard of its best interests had rendered inevitable ; and 
a Government will conduct its finances and fetter the industry of its 
people in defiance of the most clearly demonstrated scientific tratbs, it 
must suffer under the present poverty and ultimate insolvency which it 
wilfully and obstinately promotes. It is a happy dispensation of Provi- 
dence that no Government can systematically disregard its duties and 
obligations without accumulating destruction over its head, which must 
in due process of time descend and overwhelm it. 

Bat, if such is the account Austria renders for the year 1858, what, 
when in the fulness of time she shall see fit to take the world into her 
confidence, will be the statement she will have to lay before it of the 
expenditure of the disastrous year 1859? Her military system has been 
crushed to atoms ; her Geherals have been outmanceuvred ; her armies 
have been discomfited ; she has lost battles, provinces, and bonoar ; but 
we are much mistaken if she bas not lost these at a price which ought to 
have insured her victory and safety, No one, we think, can deny that 
the igo was conducted on the part of Austria, at any rate, on very 
economical principles, Verona was stripped of cannon, and left without 
— ; the fine cavalry of Austria never saw the field of Solferino ; 

admirable artillery were Leld in reserve very far indeed in the rear 
of battle. Austria hopes to receive some eight or ten millions sterling 
as an indemnity for ber share of the Lombard debt; but still we are 
much mistaken if her balance-sheet for the year which closes at the end 
of thiemonth will not startle even the admirers of paternal government 
by the enormity of its deficiency. The revenue of the rich provinces of 
Lombardy is gone, and yet the causes which render the maintenance of 
ee ar oe rife as ever. Venetia mast be coerced ; 
the fortreuses on the Mincio and the Adige must be armed, supplied, and 
garrisoned after a very different fashion from that which an overweening 
confidence bad induced the Emperor to suppose was sufficient. 

There is, besides, a fresh danger to which Austria bas hitherto been 

vely little exposed. The series of reverses which have 
very little to the government, have taught a very great 
to the people. Formerly Austria was cafe in the dutiful affee- 
tion of ber hereditary subjects, Bohemia, Hungary, and Italy, 
might rebel, the Eastern provinces might be disaffected, but the heart of 
the Austria Proper, was sure to be sound. Now disaffection is 
making way even there. The Austrians, and even the Tyrolese, begin 
to see that a system of internal repression and external exclusion, of ob- 
stinate adb to traditional absardities and aristocratic punctilios, 
is hurrying the empire into the gulf into which so many more potent 
pr no have descended before ber. In the past ae a nothing 
but discredit ; in the future nothing but ruin. Their confidence in the 
ability of their Government has, and not without good reason, been de- 
stroyed. Their confidence in the good fortune of Austria exists no 
longer. In the continuance of the present system they see nothing bat 
rain, and of its reform at the bands of a feeble and incompetent Govern- 
ment they see no hope. Their pride is humbled, their pradence alarmed, 
their loyalty shaken, their confidence destroyed. Evil as it is at present, 
they are flied with still gloomier apprehensions for the future. They 
earnestly desire change, and are coming gradually, but surely, to the 
conclusion that the road to the required reform lies through the portals 
of a radical change.— London Times. 
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CHINA. 
INTERVIEW OF THE AMERICAN MINISTER WITH A CHINESE OFFICIAL. 
nt of the Journal of Commerce, writing on board the 
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A corresponde 
United States ship Powhatan under date of July 15, gives the following T 


account of Mr. Ward’s interview with the Governor-General of one of 
the Chinese Provinces :— 

The conference was now opened, being sustained entirely on the one 
side, and mainly by the Governor-General on the other, the second red- 
button Mandarin oaly occasionally gre it. The Governor-General 

y geatie, 


was neatly but plainly dressed, easy, and polite in his bearing, 
= earnestly speaking, using bat little gesticalation. His age 
is 62 years. He is moderate in stature and size, and altogether, men- 


tally, ly, and in manners, in a good d of barmony with 
= grime Different in all reepects was bis associate, a seat, 
built man, and bis face indicative also of groesness of mind, cheer- 
I and even laugbing, and considerably boisterous in conversation, 
which he enlivened and by the use of much gesticulation. 
t be judged to be about 46 years old. 
in the room, the Governor-General asked 
what had brought him to the North. He oe that he was 
Pekio, there to exchange the ratification of the treaty. 
General asked if he bad heard of the battle which bad re- 
taken place with the English. The Minister replied, “ Yes.” The 
Governor-General then asked if the English had not acted very hastily 
improperly. The Minister replied : “ These difficulties must be set- 
ves. He was pursuing the course marked out by the 
that he hoped and believed that the Chinese Govern- 
y the etipalations of the treaty, and furnish him the 
ekin.” The Governor-Ge replied that the treaty 
ed at Pekin, but that the Minister could not go to 
of the Commissioners from Shanghai, who had 
his M to conduct him there. Our Minister said 
to eB og Ah importance where he re- 
not 1 to nation he represented to keep 
a mooth off the coast, awaiting the arrival of the Commis- 
and be should so it to his Government. The Go- 
vernor-General asked at what point he would prefer remaining until the 
arrival of the Commissioners. Our Minister replied, “in Pekin or on 
board bis own frigate.” The on aes that if 
neither of the Commissioners arrived within ten days of that time, that 
our Minister should then proceed to Pekin, and there await the arrival 
of the Commissioners from Shanghai. To this our Minister assented, and 
subsequently all preparations were made for Mr. Ward and his party by 
the Goveraor General. 


The ball soon became so crowded with Mandarins of various ranks, all 
to tee the strange sight, and to bear, even if they could not un- 
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They were not in unifurm, except that nearly all wore black lea 
ts, reaching down to the lower part of the calf of the leg. They also 
wore caps with broad black brims, which were turned up all around, so 
as to rise above and conceal the top of the cap, a circumstance which led 
some of the English soldiers, who got close up to the forts when the at- 
tempt was made to storm them, to think that they wore their k 
plaited, and standing straight up from their heads. P these 
troops were Mongol ‘Tartare. 

The Conference, which lasted about two hours, ended with the usual 
ceremony of chin-chinning, or leave-taking, when the minister, commodore 
and their attendants, crowded and squeezed again into their moving 
dens, and the cavalcade returned to the jetty and junks with all the cere- 
monies already described. In passing down the river to rejoin the Toey- 
wan, the party was saluted by a body of cavalry, drawa up on the left 
bank opposite the Joey wan. They were mounted on small horses, but 
were too distant for close inspection and intelligent comment. 


ooo 


Iurortant Mam ARrranosment.—We learn that the Postmaster Ge- 
neral has concluded ao arrangement with the Canadian Post Depart- 
ment by which the mails are to be for the sea postage weekly, 
between Detroit and Liverpool, via Portland, in winter, and via the 
river St. Lawrence in summer—the service to commence by the trip of 
the first steamer outward from Portland on the 26th of November cur- 
rent. When the service commences, there will de an unbroken line of 
railroad the whole way, via Richmoad, (Canada,) Montreal, (over the 
Victoria bridge,) Prescott, Kingston, Toronto, &c. The time occupied 
by the steamers between Portland and Liverpool is usually from ten 
to eleven and a halfdays. From s glance at the map it will be observed 
that this will bg a very direct line from the far West to Europe. If de- 
sired, it is arranged also to send domestic mails in through between 
Portland and Detroit, &c., over the Grand Trank road.— Washington Con- 
stitution. 





WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
HOUSES CROWDED. 
** PAST MEWNiII’’ 
31,000 PERSONS HAVE ALREADY WITNESSED IT. 
Tonight, SATURDAY, aad MONDAY,“ Fast Men” and “* Going it Blind.” 
ma An interesting Novelty is in acuve preparation. 


LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. 


MARBLE HEART.” 
FOR A FEW NIGHTS ONLY. 
On MONDAY evening, Nov. 7, will be produced the beautiful Five Act Play, called 
“THE WIFE'S SECRET.” 
Doors open at balf-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 


PAGE'S “ VENUS.” 
RE-ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH EXHIBITION, 
AT THES GALLERIES OF DESIGN, 
Tenth Street, Near Broadway. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY. 
W. L. SONTAG’S PAINTING, 

















‘*A DREAM OF ITALY,’ 
The finest and latest work of the Artist has just been added to the above Collection. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 cents. 


ROSA BONHEUR'S WORES. 


GRAND PICTURES BY THAT WORLD-RENOWNED ARTIST, WITH 
T Pocunit painted by herself and Dubufe, on exhibition at BER 


Goupil’s New Gallery, 772 Broadway, cor. Ninth Street. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


THE DYING TE-CUM-SEH. 
HE GREAT MASTER PETTRICH HAS WROUGHT IN MARBLE 
jooument of the great NORTH AMERICAN CHIRF. To be seen 
INSTITUTE corner of tub Bt. and 4h Ave., with oherof bis el works. 








AN IMMORTAL 
at the COOPER 
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WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 
CHURCH'S «HEART OF THE ANDES.” 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
STUDIO BUILDINGS, No. 15 Tenth St., bet, Fifth and Sixth Aves. 
Open from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and from 7 to 10 Evenings. 
Admission 25 Cents. J. MCCLURE. 


WASHINGTON AT THE MASONIC ALTAR. 
BY HIRAM POWERS. 
At Goupill’s New Gallery, 772 Broadway. 
CORNER OF NINTH STREET. 
ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH S&T. 

Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-fi 

Among the last arrivais are the most attractive works, viz : 

PORT OF OSTEND, By Andr. 

b NA AND OToBLLO. 
COAST OF GENOA. BH. Stock. 

RAPHAEL'S OBEEQU IN 1HEB VATICAN. By ©. Thiel, pupil of Leutse. 


ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 
T= REGULAR PREPARATORY MERBTING OF THE SAINT AND: 
of the State of New Yors, for the election of fami 
politaa Hotel, on Thursday evening ‘clock. 








ve Cents, 


Achenbach. 
By Chr. Kobler. 





Officers, 
next, the 10te instant, at 7x 0” 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Secretary. 
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The Week. : 

The news by the America now at Halifax, will not reach New York un- 
til after the Albion has gone to press, but there are still sodie items of 
interest by previous arrivals which can hardly be familiar to all oar 
readers. The official announcement of the sigaatare of a treaty of peace 
at Zarich, between France and Austria, has finally been made. It was 
to be followed in a day or two by a treaty between France and Sardinia, 





ly belligerent powers. The last instrument is doubtless the 

fruit of the long negotiations now about to close. It will be remeniber-’ 
ed that at the beginning Austria’s stomach was too high to hold even 
diplomatic intercourse with her revolted and triumphant satrap, and 
that Sardinia was not even to be represented at the conference. The 
London Times regards the peace of Zurich as settling the questions which 
have diequieted Italy and Europe; but the Morning Post, claiming to 
bave further information, says that the questions left open for the deter- 
mination of a European Congress, are of stich a nature that the confer. 
ence at Zurich has only accumulated fresh difficulties. On all sides it 
is assumed, with a spirit that is unmistakable, that England is pledged 
to take part in no Congress unless the independence and free action of 
Central Italy are understood to be guaranteed. As we surmised, the re- 
port that the French Emperor claims from the King of Sardinia three 
ha ndred millions of francs as indemnity for the war, proves to be errone- 
ous ; and the claim is for sixty millions, only, advanced to Piedmont in 
arms, provisions, and money, both before and during the brief straggle 
which secured ber independence.—Some hope is held out that the Pope 
and Louis Napoleon may come to an understanding that will smooth the 
difficulties attending the present state of affairs in the Legatious; and 
there is talk of a visit to his Holiness by the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
(accompanied it is to be hoped by a pipe of the excellent wine of that 
country) on the part of the French Emperor to urge the necessity of re- 
form ; also of a joint manifesto from Louis Napoleon and Pio Nono to 
the States of the Church. Bat we have little faith in these succedane- 
ums, and believing in the stiff-neckedness and blindness both of the 
Papal and the Austrian governments, and being also not without 
some hope and trust in the firmness of the Italians in this great 
crisis of their nationality, we look for another conflict, which, if it 
come, will decide the question quickly and forever. We notice as among 
the premonitions of this coming struggle the existence, and successful 
operation of one committee at Milan to excite revolution in Venetia and 
the Southern Tyrol, and of another in Ferrara for the purpose of assist- 


hair | 19g Venetians to join the national army. The latter, it is said, “was 


giving the Austrians great annoyance.” 

The complication of affairs around the Straits of Gibraltar goes on. 
Spain has conceded farther delay to Morocco, but has increased her army 
to one hundred thousand men, with a contingent of sixty thousand more. 
Morocco has offered satisfaction to Spain, but without replying to the 
ultimatum, though there was a report in Madrid that all the satisfaction 
required had been promised. Meantime a large French fleet is 
ordered to Morocco on account of the attitude assamed by the British 
Government towards Spain, the British fleet now there or on its way 
thither, being probably intended to counterbalance its operations. This, 
however, is mere political chess playing ; and as the champions of the 
ring say of a challenge, unaccompanied by a deposit of moaey, does not 
“mean business,”’ 

From China we learn that the American Minister not only been 
received at Pekin, but that he was treated with mu@™ condescension on 
his passage thither, which, it need hardly be said, was not made 
in a cage like a wild beast. The London Duily News comment- 
ing upon this fact remarks that if Mr. Brace had chosen, he also 
might bave reached the Flowery Capital with similar ease and honour. 
Bat it should be remembered that the British and the American Ministers 
occupied a somewhat different position before the Chinese government. 
The latter was untrammelled by any antecedent line of policy, except 
that of a most conciliatory kind, and had not even by treaty an expressed 
Tight to go to Pekin ; while the former appeared in China to claim 
necessary and possible, to enforce a right which had been wrung from the 
Chinese government only by fear. It is worthy of particular remark that 
the Chinese are now evidently embarrassed by their successfal resistance 
of the British force at the mouth of the Peiho, and the consequeat disap- 
pearance of the British and French Ministers. That they are filled 
with fearful lookings for judgment to come, is evident from their 
nervous inquiries addressed to the American Minister, some ‘notice 
of which will be found in an extract from a letter that we publish else- 
where. Bat as the treaty with the United States gives Mr. Ward liberty 
to mediate between the brother of the Sun and Moon, and any outside 
barbarians with whom he may have a slight difficulty, like that of the 
Peibo, for instance, there is little doubt that Brother Jonathan will be 
able to bring his Celestial Majesty to such reasonable terms that he may 
sing lullaby to his terrors. 

From Eugland we have nothing new ; and to the announcement by 
the miscbief-making journal of New York, that the correspondence be- 
tweea the British and American Government, with regard to the San 
Juan affair, had assumed a tone that threatened a rupture, there comes 
from Washington an emphatic denial. We are glad to learn that the 
United States government has disclaimed having given instructioas to 
General Harney to take possession of the island. Lord Jobn Russell 

to restore the joint occupation before proceeding further. Thig 
is declined at Washington, with, however, assurances of a desire to go 
on with negotiation. The correspondence is amicable on both sides, and 
Lieut. General Scott’s presence on the spot is regarded as a sure and 


cts, | speedy means of the disentanglement of all difficulty. 


We regret to be obliged to notice most deplorable riots in Baltimore. 
They took place on occasion of a municipal election ; but were not 
election riots in the Eaglish sense of the term. On the contrary, they 
were the open attempt of the viler part of the population to take the 
municipal power into their own hands, by the forcible exclusion of al! 
but their own partizans from the polls. Several lives were lost in these 
disturbances, which we commend to the consideration of Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, Lord Radstock, and Mr. Richard Dana. 

Mexico. 

We do not like to encourage “ filibusterism,” and yet we must say 
that unless Mexico is placed under British protection (as. to the policy 
of which there are the gravest doubts), it would be a happy day for her 
and for the world when she came under the government of the United 
States. By the latest advices she appears to be still feebly straggling 
through the net-work of internal broils which have enmeshed her for 
many years. Surely such a pitiful, bopeless national was 
never before exhibited, as that of this people inhabiting one of the 
prema lrene beg we yes maiuly from a noble race, and 
yet sunk in sloth, to death by priest-craft, besotted with ignorance 
and superstition, degraded by vice, and with only vigour enough to 
keep up a feeble, and suicidal internecine war ! 

There is perhaps a slight improvement in the prospects of the Consti- 
tationalist party, if we may trust the last reports. There appears to be 
somewhat more unity of action in that party, (always the great need in 
Mexico) ; and the losses of their opponents on the line from Guadala- 
jara to Tepic, (which last place is again in the hands of the Constitation- 
aliats), are stated to have been 4,300 men killed, wounded, and missing 
(chiefly the latter we suspect), 800 stand of muskets, 22 fleld pieces and cor- 
respondent ammunition ;—large figuresin the records of Mexican warfare. 
But thee reports, cheering as they are to the friends of progress and order 
in Mexico, cannot be coafidentiy relied upon ; for with them comes de- 
nial of the truth of previous reports, apparently as authentic, of advan- 








and this io ite turn introduces a tripartite treaty between the three late- 
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power seems to be gradually disintegrating. His Cabinet is falling to 
pieces, from its own inherent demoralization. His very Minister of Fi- 
nance,who certainly should be trustworthy, if there be an honest man in 
his party, is said by apparently impartial letter-writers to be such a scamp 
that he must needs be watched to prevent him from stealing from 
the nation his own miserable and almost worthless paper money. 
And this while the administration is ao distressed for funds as to 
be obliged to apply for another loan from the people, whose 
reluctance to have the government for their debtor is so great, 
that the loan will probably be a forced one in the end.—Mean- 
time it is worthy of remark that the entire vjrtue of the Mexican 
pation seems to be concentrated in the Northern provinces bordering 
upon the territory of the United States. Here there seems to be some 
intelligence and a sentiment of nationality. This has been notably ex- 
hibited in the promptitude with which Vidaurri was abandoned and de- 
nounced in that quarter, where he had long held power, the moment his 
designs of selfish aggrandizement became apparent, and he deserted the 
Constitutional cause, his defection from which appears, contrary to the 
fears of those who wished it well, not to have weakened-it in the least. 
Clearly if there be any salvation for Mexico within her own borders, it 
must come from the North. 

In the midst of this anarchy, or, at best, the conflicting rale of rival 
factions, resident foreigners fare ill. Imprisonment and fines at the 
caprice of the men in authority they not uncommonly suffer, according 
to their own testimony, vexations less serious, bat which in the aggre- 
gate are grievous to be borne, are a part of their daily life, and we hear 
of the summary shooting by Marquez, of an American who had rendered 
services to the British Consul in Tepic ia July last, when the Consul’s 
office was attacked by a mob of Constitutionalists. It is said that the 
man after lying in prison without trial or examination, was shot by order 
of Marquez, and his body bung upon a tree as an example to foreigners! 
The affair is to be laid before the British Legation in Mexico, and will 
doubtless receive its early and energetic attention. 

Fortunately, we think, it will come before Mr. Mathew, now British 
Chargé d’ Affairs, and not Mr. Otway, who has left the capital anaccom- 
panied by tokens of regard, or even respect, either from his fellow sub- 
jects or from Americans. Before he took his departure he had the fool- 
hardiness to address a circular, by the hands of Mr. Walsham, the Acting 
British Consul, to the British residents of Mexico, stigmatising Mr. 
Schneider’s speech in the House of Commons, on the 8th of July last, as 
“ personal ard calumnious,” and asking the opinion of his countrymen 
upon the “ justice or injustice of the charges therein brought against 
him.” Never did man receive more exactly what he asked for. The 
replies were numerous, and, with the exception of a single one from a 
person who was under great obligations to Mr. Otway, decidedly con- 
demnatory. He is accused direetly of having disgraced the British 
name in Mexico, of having been guilty even of treasonable conduct ; 
and the general voice not only sustains Mr. Schneider in his charges, but 
declares that he failed in exhibiting to their full extent the outrages upon 
Britich subjects which were permitted throu gh the incapacity or culpable 
neglect of Mr. Otway. One reply to his ill-advised circular says that 
“ @ fearfal responsibility rests upon Mr. Otway in coanection with our 
sufferings, and the deduction is undoubtedly legitimate that his Excel- 
lency bas co-operated with the Mexican government for the oppression 
of those whom his official position rendered it his duty to protect and 
console, in the great affliction through which we have been made to pass.’’ 





Lord Radstock in the Mire. 

A correspondent of the New York Times, in a letter published on the 
4th inst., says that belog in the Tyrol he was often asked such questions as 
these: “Why are you not black?” “Did you come all the way from 
America on foot!” “ Do they bave kings there—or what?” “Is there 
any beer or wine there?” “What language do the Americans talk t” 
“ Did you ever see any mountains before you came to Tyrol?” We our- 
selves have known of inquiries made of Americans on the continent 
which exhibited a like ignorance. But altbough we admit that there is 
some ground for the complaint made by intelligent Americans that their 
country is judged in England upon very imperfect knowledge, we were 
not prepared for such wild statements as those made by that excellent 
nobleman, Lord Radstock, at a meeting of the working classes at Bradford, 
England, after the adjournment of the Social Congress of which his 
lordship was a distinguished member. Lord Radstock addressed 
the meeting, and endeavouring to persuade his hearers that they might 
be as happy and comfortable in England as in the United States, is re- 
ported to bave said among other things, that the taxes in this city 
amounted to twenty per cent. on & man’s income, and that he had been 
informed that a man with £100 a year in New York was obliged to pay 
£25 a year to have the streets swept. Now, Lord Radstock ought to have 
reflected that what he said would be believed, and not have made such a 
statement as this without sufficient authority, which it need not be said he 
could not bave bad. The assertion was most ridiculously untrue. But 
what shall we say of the statement with which his lordship is reported to 
have followed it up, that ia spite of this enormous taxation for city pur- 
poses, “he had seen streets in New York where the mud reached to his knees, and 
in Broadway he had seen a hole large enough io take in the whole of the platform.” 
We don’t know Lord Radstock’s height ; bat assuming him to be the 
most diminutive of British peers, we know very well that he never saw 
mad in New York streets, dirty as they sometimes are, which reached 
anything like one quarter of the way to his knees ; and as to such a hole 
in Broadway, it has not existed for twelve or fifteen years back at the 
least. Sach random aod reckless assertions as these ill become a nobie- 
man in Lord Radstock’s position, and do not a little towards keeping up 
the irritableness of Americans upon the subject of English criticism. 

—e— 


PAusic. 


Amid all the troubles of the Academy season it must be a source of comfort 
to the public to know that the Lest of understanding prevails between Mr. Ull- 
man and bis partner, Mr. Strakosch. There were certain evil disposed persons 
who did not hesitate to state that a division had already occarred in the camp 
of the commanders, and that an open rupture was tobeapprehended. To crush 
and utterly annihilate these obscure detracters was the agreeable work of the 
gallant Ullman, and to it he went with all the will of a destructive tempera- 
ment, keenly alive to the opportanities of an indirect, but gratuitous pufl. So 
the great author of advertisements vindicated the honour and glory of his asso- 
ciate, and announced to an expectant world that all was absolutely serene. By 
this gallant achievement, Mr. Ullman has been brought to a thorough indorse- 
ment of the extraordinary effected by Mr. Strakosch in Europe, and 
this after virtually them in an advertisement of the day previous. 

Especially is it comfortable for the public to know-that the entente cordiale 
has thas been re-established, inasmuch as Signor Beaucardé’s debut, on which 
both managers counted witn the fondest was anything but a suc- 
cess. It would, perhaps, be a little harsh to say that it was merely a repetition 
of the previous failures, for in this instance the singer had at least art; bat 
allowing the greatest lingual indulgence to an event which was marked enough 
in its results, the début was at best but a disastrous disappointment—anforta- 
nate alike to the management and the public. The judgment that seems to 
have influenced Mr. Strakosch in Europe needs explanation. He mast have 
acted on some art principle of his own. Let us have it; we know that the re- 
sult has been failare, bat Mr. Uliman indorses it, and it must therefore be good. 


Donizetti’s opera of “ La Traviata” was selected for Signor Beaucardé’s d&biit. 
in this opera we have so often written, was a superb Leonora. The evidences of 
devoted study are apparent in all the new efforts of this lady. Her voice 
is more flexible, and of better 
pause to mention a fact 


often,) and in a short time recovered sufficient of their former power to be emi- 


experience. The fact is becoming patent to the musical world ; and so well 


good that the critic listens with delight and sees with wonder. 


edly become better. At present it is weak and unpleasant in quantity and qua- 


register. Obviously a singer must have thing, if he 
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dertake the inter- 


avoice. The clearness with which he phrases, the polished grace of his periods, 


Beaucardé, and yet we used to grumble at Salvi and call him passé. 


method, and enjoy consummate art. 


of course that it will succeed. 
—=__. 


wranta. 


and tuum before their eyes are wont to treat a house which they rent furnished 


word in no reproachful sense, not the scorn of the 


special. 


the so much less haman, and so mach more melod tic charact 





snatched from the burning,” a chaos of habits and instincts, perpetual! 


ity than it used to be. And here we may | couragement of ell 
climate of New York. It is absolutely | stamp, I riust call 

restorative to the singing voice. Artists who have laboured in Europe until | which Mr. Jefferson 

their vocal organs were almost without a steady note, have come here (alas! too 


nently acceptable. Made. Sontag’s voice improved with remarkable rapidity, 
and more lately Made. La Grange and Made. Grisi were made glad by a similar 


confirmed is it, that the day will come, we venture to predict, when singers of 
European celebrity will make New York a sort of artistic Saratoga, and visit it 
regularly for the restoration of their faded voices. Made. Gazzaniga’s organ is 
more fresh and voluminous than it has ever been, and as we have before re- 
marked, the quality is infinitely improved. We know of no similar instance of 
marked improvement, unless indeed it is in Signor Brignoli, who has become so 


If Signor Beaucardé stays long enough in the country, his voice will andoubt- 


lity ; a battered wreck of something that was once shapely and grand. Judged 
by the usual art standards it would not be too severe to say that he has no 
voice at all, for there is certainly not a pure, free, resonant, tone in his entire 


pretation of a rdle, and this something—whatever you choose to call it—Signor 
Beaucardé possesses. It is forced from the throat and the head, and is intole- 


rable in the lowest and in the highest passages. Thanks to a method of the | tation of the part of Squeers. I can but touch too in passing, on the fine local’ 
grandest Italian school, the Signor can produce effects even with this skeleton of 


the positive grandeur with which he delivers even the most paltry notes, indi- 
cate the superb artist—and superb as an artist Signor Beaucarde is. With the 
solitary exception of Salvi, we can recall no male singer who was more pro- 
nounced in this respect, but Salvi’s voice was fresh and javerfile compared to 


The reception which was awarded to the new tenor does not encourage the 
idea that he is destined to become a great favourite with the masses. He will 
have his admirers, but they will be among artists who can detect perfection of 


Verdi's new opera “ Les Vespres Sicillienni,” will be prodgced here on Mon- 
day. It is the great, as it is the best card of the management. Every one hopes 


That indefatigable Bathyllus, Mr. Bourcicanlt, who is always levying on other 
people's verses, has decidedly taken a lease of Charles Dickens for the present the Hudson a gb American oaraman, and to raise a sufficient 
season. He treats that author very mach as people not having the fear of meum a - 


bowelling and reconstitution which his novels and tales are undergoing at the | yolye an expenditure of £5,000. 
same delightful theatre. For Mr. Bourcicaalt works at this sort of work with | just completed, shows a population of 633,549. It had 192,214 in 1850, 
surprising energy. For the architectural labours of authorship he seems to | and 43,111 in 1840. It has thus more than trebled 
have no very decided penchant ; the pains of production in that kind being | !ast nine years, and increased it about fifteen fold in nineteen years. 
hardly balanced by the probable profits. But in the way of carpenter's work and ; 
upholstery, he is colossal, and Mr. Stuart very judiciously gives him free scope from South Australia to Melbourne,’ and many passengers 
to gratify his taste, and exercise his talents as a dramatic tinker. I use the 


sharing aristocratic Anti- ’ 
Jacobin towards tinkers in the abstract or the concrete, in the general or the | The soil is said to be good, although 


The event of the past week, then, may be described as ‘inkeristically memo- bees enteral 
rable. Given the problem ; how to revamp the story of Nicholas Nickleby in A) 
sach a fashion as to make it seem new and fresh, while preserving all the old maliGentiqns of ° 0 1 gh sailor and a practical printer.” 
features which endeared it to us some twenty years ago: the play of “ Smike,” 
produced on Tuesday evening at the Winter Garden, must be pronounced a very | certain of her 
brilliant solution of the same. All the old faces are there, the old “ quips and cranks ony to the services rendered w the borough engineer and other offi- 
and wanton wiles” of the genius of Dickens, when the fire of youth still glowed in | C¢Fs e Ori 

the hamorist’s heart and brain, and too much fame had not yet petrified the | ®*7* “ out of Liverpool came sanitary salvation for the British ag 
Squeers eat a ade he ~aws cruel, and oa ang of the 30 eh. 5 hans to have to damage. On 
ardly, carrying in himself the germs that were afterwards to be developed into 


self-contradicting, but lighted up by the unextinguished flame of honour | ye 

flickering far down within his battered being. All these are preserved | Wildman, with the estate, exceeding 3.000 acres, will shortly be brought 
and put before us, bat by a clever tarn of the wrist the whole composition of | to the hammer. 
the picture is altered. It is no longer Nicholas Nickleby with his conventional | 1818 for £94,000, and since that period very large sums of money have 
good qualities and his rather conventionally chequered fortunes upon whom the | ea expended in improving it. 








nor would I if I could, knowing well, as I do, that those of my readers 
The general distribution was admirable. Mad. Gazzaniga, of whose performance ve = pee 4 


not seen tiis play would think my screed extravagant, while those who have, 
would think it inadequate. But in justice to the stage itself, which can only be- 
come what we all so earnestly desire that it may, by the cordial en- 
wine attempts at genuine acting of the highest 
attention to the simple, loyal, and devoted treatment 

on the roles which are entrusted to his keeping. 
Observe in this Newman Noggs, how completely he has saturated himself with 
the thought of Dickens, passing over as absolutely from the peculiarities and 
humour of Caleb Plumer into those of Newman Noggs, as if he had never re 
ceived a single round of applause in the former character, and had his whole 
future to make by doing justice, artistic justice to the latter. It is the bane of 
our best actors, that one good hit is so apt to corrupt their style forever, and 
that success once won becomes with them no longer an income to be earned, 
but @ capital to be farmed. So far I have seen in Mr. Jefferson no symptoms of 
this disease, and each step that he makes is therefore upward and onward. In 
this part of Newman Noggs he has manifested qnite a new quality of power, 
which I may describe, perhaps, as grotesque earnestness, a power nearly akin to, 
though very differently manifested from, the quality which has made a place, 
alone and apart, for Robson, among living actors. The long drawn rapture of 
Newman on finding that he has hit upon the secret of Ralph Nickleby's guilt ; 
and the whimsical, yet touching solemnity with which he abjures forever the fatal 
habit that had palsied all his life, are striking illustrations of the talent to which I 
allude. I hardly meant to dwell at such length on this play when I took up my pen, 
but it is the fault ot these good actors that I have doneso. Mr. Johnston must bear 
his share of the blame, and he must also thank himself in part for the brevity 
with which I am forced to dismiss his most careful and well-balanced interpre 


colour which Mr. Pearson gives to the character of John Brodie ; a colour which 
» | will not lose in truth by gaining a little in delicacy ; on the vivacious absurdity 

of Mrs. Allen’s Madame Mantalini ; and the quite unusual spirit and simplicity 
of Mr. Davenport's Nicholas Nickleby ; and the indescribable actuality, ({ cam 
use no other word) of Mr. Holland in the part of a huge lubberly blubbering 
school-boy. The rest of the cast is fairly good : and I observe with pleasure in- 
dications of a new actress of the school of reckless farce, in a certain little Miss 
Burke, who plays Fanny Squeers with decided spirit and tact. When I add 
that the piece is put on the stage with considerable scenic skill and that the 
tableaux are very artistically arranged, I have done no more than justice toa 
success not the less agreeable I fancy, that it must have been rather unexpected 
by the manager himself. The tableau of the revolt in the schoolroom of Dothe- 
boys Hal! might almost have been studied after a picture by Webster. 

; HAMILTON. 
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Fatts and Faucies. 


It is proposed to invite the champion of the Thames to row a match on 





The Prince of Wales has taken 
.P his residence at Frewen Hall, Oxford. He bas matriculated. 
*|Malthas bas found a new disciple in the person of M. Joseph 





“ the family having left for Europe.” He puts a new plate with a newname,on | Garnier of the Paris publishing firm, Garnier, Freres & G 
the door, shifts the piano from’one room to another, dines up stairs instead of | min, who has recently published “ Progrés de la Population.” - 
down, makes a counterpane of the curtains, and converts the conservatory into |The old clock, bought in Brooklyn, New York, contained $15,000 
a billiard-room. Thus the house takes on quite a novel character, and becomes | instead of $3,000, as ut first repo 
his own for the time being, in spirit if not in truth. ‘The process is amusing and a oy notes of the reign of Queen Anae.————-A company called 
not very laborious, and so long as the landlord stays abroad no particular harm 
can come of it. Now in Mr. Bourcicault’s case the landlord always stays abroad. 
So mach the better for Mr. Bourcicaalt, and, perhaps, not all the worse for the | The Commirsioners of Emigration have 
world at large. Had Mr. Scribe, for instance, however, happened to drop in at | commanding the famous clipper Marco Polo, a gold chronometer, as a 
the Winter Garden, while Mr. Bourcicault’s version of “ L’Ours et le Pacha” was | Tecognition of his bravery while captain of the emigrant ship Eastern 
dancing itself down the stage to the pit of perdition, he might have “ reclaimed,” Cw, —= t at sea near the 

as the French say, with more vigour than politeness against the bedevilment of his & 
property. Noram I quite sare that Mr. Dickens woald cordially enjoy the dieem- and lantern of Ely Cathedral, as a memorial of the late Dean Peacock. 
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Cape of Good Hope, in August, 1858. 
erable sum has been raised for the restoration of the 





Mr. G. G, Scott has prepared a desiga, the execution of which will in- 
The census of the State of 





its population in the 








‘he steamer Admella was wrecked in August while ou pai | 





: see Sereate lente ee tony ty 00 toed, oil 
toulan Island Haron. broad, 
paver 290 tod 


ians, having under cultivation 1,100 acres of 


sulubrious ; it is well watered, and the 
The ship news department of a Boston contem 
of a gentleman who, curiously enough, combines the 








iss Florence Nightingale bas addressed a bey hed the Mayor of Liver- 
pool in acknowledgment of a vote of thanks the town council for 
MSS. deposited in the Free Public Library, in which, al- 


the health committee, in mea during the Russian war, 


F 





A slight shock of earthquake was felt at St. John, N. B., on 


§ 


5th ult., at noon, a severe shock was felt at San Francisco. The oscil- 
lations were from east to west, and were accompanied with a deep rum- 


of a Peck. | bling noise. Men, women and children rushed into the streete, their 
soiff and a Quilp; there is the scampish, selfish idiot, Mantalini, with | countenances denoted more or less alarm. 
his wildly silly wife ; and that vixenish, petulant simpleton, Fanny Squeers, | been 
and honest hearted John Brodie; and Smike, that piteous, incarnate Lord cause, 
“cry of the children end the poor ;” and Me N a “ brand The medal was originally intended for the sister of Lord Dudley Stuart, 





The Earl of Harrowby has 
resented with a gold medal struck in honour of his late relative, 
Dudley Coutts Stuart, the well-known champion of the Polish 


the late Countess of Harrowby, re senna death is the cause of 
Y | its having been presented to ber b Itis re that the 
nerable and classic pile at Newstead, the residence of the late Colonel 
The late owner of Newstead purchased the estate in 





The Grand Trunk Railroad, by 


whole but. Smike—Smilke t © genuine here of meted means of recent extension, now constituies a single line, under one ma- 


hidden at last from sight when the curtain falls only to be clearly seen in th 
tashgtnattin the pour 





we were watching that sad case of Camille and her pulmonary phthisis. 


here made for her to be. Miss Agnes Robertson’s voice is in and of itself 


force. 


with such masterly shading and thorough knowledge of natural effect, that 





Let us have it, by all means. 





sake of course, but rescued too in the dear old traditional way, with trap-door | to St. Louis, Chi 
and coffers in the wall, and restored to his wits and his wealth together, and | There is a report that Sir Charles Hastlake 


mag bridegroom of some bride to be, and rolling rapidly prietor of which is dead. 
away from the gates of some sweet little parish charch in a barouche and four, travelling agent, —- unin ae a vote ay House of Commons, 
amid the ringing of bells and the waving of white handkerchiefs. To all which fo cary Mr Gireotor . 
I, in common with the applauding public, say Amen! I have no wish to see | cia] journals to dilate upon. 
Smike die on the stage. We walked the hospitals long enough, I think, while | one of the Clonmel papers gives a pathetic narrative of the departure, 


Moreover, the transmogrified play fits Mr. Stuart’s compaoy, if I may be par- | all bound for the United States. 
dash Gin ciealatilin, “Ther 9 cheek en tals xeenteatig adiehamh ette shoe makers of the Eastern parts of London 
wonderful delicacy and thoroughness. ‘The central igare of Smite is filled of | TYE: 19° petumed to, thelr labour 
course, (if it be not a catachresis to talk of « filling” anything #0 lean and bun-| 4i8y y 
gry,) by Miss Agnes Robertson. Nothing could more aptly develope the | faijure, the court that the indictment be quasbed, on the 
special merits of this accomplished actress than jast such a part as Smike is | that it is not an ind that of the 


ing obsolete. 
plea for pity. It is most musical, most melancholy, and in uttering the wandering son are to be buried in Westminster Abbey. 
fancies of Smike’s crushed and broken spirit, it falls upon the ear as the words of the Viceroy of vit Tousson Pacha, accompanied 
Dickens do upon the heart, like “ sweet bells jsngied out of tune” indeed, yet 
comething lees than “Hath.” Pathos of the simple old-fashioned ballad style ia |“ Faris om bie wey to viele. 10. de Lesseps 
the strongest point of Miss Robertson’s varied but rather unequal armoury of ta- tends to continue his operatic career, notwithstanding the loss 
lents. In voice, in face, in gesture, she moves upon the stage the song of Jean The Government, thinking he be glad of a dignified 
“ Auld Robia Gray” in a living female shape. As she proved, too, in that enor- | retirement, lately offered him the post of Dg 
mous extravaganza “ Jessie Brown,” Miss Robertson has a delicate apprecia-| Grand Opera, but the offer was respectfully a — 
tion of the trials which make excessive exaltation or depression in very sensi- | ®F¢ Neiag talon, astoas of8 Hessen, 2 aa, oe 
tive organizations, and she can represent the half- madness either of inspiration | 02 | Pupils, * 7 iy i 
or despair, in such natures with a rare felicity. Her rendering of the character | oimen of the “ little bustard” (Otistetraz) was shot recently in the 
of Smike, is all that these qualities can make it, and therefore, I need hardly | hourhood of Oxford, by the Rev. F. F of 
say, well worth the seeing. The passage in which Smike works himself up to | lege, Oxford———— is now living at Honiton yap Lag 
flight from the scene of his torture, is given by her with especial trath and named Danning, who is in her 104¥ year. She appears to retain 


In the finest contrast with this impersonation of innocent tremulous misery, | 19° ¢; cod the 1648 tons, built at the 
stands Mr. Jefferson's Newman Noggs, a conception so artistic, and rendered | 951 which have beeo plyi for several years between pad Sy 


it , have beea by the New York. and 
really deserves a special chapter of thoughtfal criticism. This I cannot give it, Siang, noes NGembacy ior 256,008 aay will oem the nucleus of a 


t 
seenrthatean aah upties endo tor'bl me nagement, from Portland, Maine, to Detroit, igan. By its connec- 


tion at the latter place, goods can be sent aleo right through from Portland 

or Cincinnati, with but a single traushipment,———— 
f inspecti: : felons cdiwioe at ietu ae 

for the purpose 0 tin of pictures, the pro- 

: of fk is also reported that Herr Mundler, the 





from that quarter of a 
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woman in South Carolina as a common ecold, bas just proved @ 
auc, ot poten ot tm commen ee a 
a | lating to it be’ remains of the late Mr, Stephen- 
ae ge gg oe 
French and agrees ein; hes tah Latin 
. a pu 
; i Mr. Vandenhoff is 
ng at St. Louis with complete success. x 
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The Atbion. 














line between this port ond Gl 
aishing @ pictare representing Na 
von 


M. Horace Vernet is 
for the pictures of the 


pn of Marshal Canrobert. 
ve any reward from 


Government in compensation of his late brilliant 
regions. ——_——The Nana (sahib), who Is still in Nepaal Tarai, has 
had the impadence to send to the 
Westera Provinces, an offer to surrender if Poona, Sattara, be 
to him. He requires, however, that the 
and that it be transmitted to him throu 
as the rains are over, an expedition will probably be sent out to capture 
this rebel and his confederates. —-——A new town is said 
to be built at Southend, Essex, by Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Betts, the 
lessees of the railway which terminates at that place. 
comprises about 40 acres on the pretty and romantic heights, or cliffs, 
70 feet above the sea, to the east of the pier, and immediately facin 

Sheerness. Grenville one night in the 
ted, George Selwyn cried out ; “ Why 





true that those will all be pat ap 
only an additional element of delay, 
bpervap end at pew time syiet 
rate of epeed w ma, 

trial trip bave been vf 
approximation of ber future success p 

—— be betier given than daring the harry and confusion of the late 
trial trips. 


test number of revolutions obtained daring the last trial to 
this port was 11 from the paddle and 41 from the screw engi 
this the Great Eastern went, with her trysails set, 15 knots, or very nearly 
17} statute miles an boar. Without the aid of the trysails it is possible 
speed would not bave been more than 14 knots,—if indeed it had 

bi 


gh. 
Lennan, the company’s chief engineer, than whom with regard 
to the ship it would be difficult to quote a better authority, is of opinion 
that in working order the paddles will go 12 and the ecrew 43 to 44 re- 
volutions a minute. This, according to the calculations, which give a 
certain amount of speed for a certain number of revolutions, yields a 

? From this, however, bas to be deduct- Regent's 
ed the “ slip” or yield of the water to the force of the screw and paddies, | ®! Horse Gde—Hy de Park. 


Lieutenant-governor of the North 





on be signed by the Queen, 
the French consul. 








Commons was taken ill, and 


@on’t you give him the journals of the House to smell to?” nominal rate of 18 knots an hour. 





Coucher, Lieut. in H. M's 43th Regt—At Bath, in his 6sth year, K. Newbolt, 
M. D., who served Peninsular war.— h 
John Parkinson, of Kimmersiey: Castle, He 





Appoturments. 
The Queen bas Knighged the Right Hon. John Melville, Lord Provost 


Edinburgh. 
Armp. 
STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE Sup OF OCTOBER, laa, 
(Where two places are mentioned, the last named is that at which the depot of the regiment is 


Q 


Ist Life Guards— Windsor. 1th (ist bat)—Alderehott, Fer.57th— Bombay, 
SBth— Aide: 


Cork. 
4 rshott, Birr. 
(24 bat)— Aldershott. thlone. 


. 5%h—C. G. Hope, A 
which varies with the wind or other causes from 18 to 22 per cent. lore | "{.D,ck,°% MMi Com 12D fiat Dat New South nh —iat bat Win. 
of power. Taking the mean of this loss as 20 per cent., it follows that | 21— is Oxatertary. . (24 bat)— Aldershot. Gnd Sea, Tere. 


NEW AND OLD DOCTRINE. 
There is a “ movement” among some of the clergy in London in favour 
of Total Abstinence from wine. 
Londoa Times 


the average rate ot the Great Eastern’s steaming ought to be at about 144 | 
propos of th 
writes the following letter, which is published in that 


knots, or more than 16 miles an hour. There will, no doubt, be map 
days and even voyages when her rate of speed throughout may av 
16 knots, or almost 19 miles an hour, bat, as far as can yet be 
tained from the results of the last trial trip, ber 


al f ye goin, 
Sie-—The clergy who appes) to thelr brethrea (in your Lge anon voyages will not exceed the average we have stated, namely, from 14 to 


terday) in bebalf of the abstinence movement would, I th 
succeed if their plans were in harmony with those utterances of 
teaches us to regard as of 


ar 
f the Great Eastern go to sea next spring, her run is likely to be one 
ow me to place a few points 


of great success, for by that time both ship aad engines will be in full 
working order, which they most certainly are oot now. If, on the con- 
trary, her trial trip across the Atlantic is hurried forward, it is more 
than probable that the whole journey will prove a failure in speed. The 
engineers will fear, and most reasonably fear, to drive the engines over- 
much, for a break-down within 10 miles of land, and 
| the middle of the Atlantic in a winter’s 
and the vessel labouring only for a si 
find out the weakest point in her engines. 
with what is termed a “ marine- 
forces round the paddles at great 
till the machinery slackens down to the rate at which the governor is 
regulated ; yet even with the aid of this governor (which by 
not yet connected,with the machinery) every one can understan 
engines strain when, after flying round at 14, or perhaps 15, revolutions 
per minute, they are suddenly brought up to five or six. This is the 
kind of labour which tests ships’ en 
ich the Great Eastern 


jl authority. Perhaps you wil 
OLD DOCTRINE SAYs,— NEW DOCTRINE SAY¥3,— 
Drink little or nothing else. 
longer water.” “Use a little 


e, are widely different things ; 
day in a heavy sea will soon 

he paddle engines are fitted 
ernor,” which, when a heavy wave 
, instantly shuts off the steam 


Prov. xxxi., 6.—‘‘Give strong 
driak to him that is ready to 
, and wine unto those that 


vy 
Kocles. ix., 7.—* Drink thy wine 
with a merry heart, for God now 


accepteth thy works.” 

Lake x., 3h Poaring in oil and 
wine.” 

Deut, xxiv., 5.—“ He shall cheer 


up his wife which be hath taken.” 
Titus i., 15.—* To the pure all 


Prohibit their manufacture, im- 


Let wine alone if you wish to be 


The instruction to “ Go and do 
likewise’”’ is an enigma. 


the very utmost. This is 
ad, and which, when it 
comes will try both the piston and air pump rods of the paddle-engine 
to the very utmost. The trial trip showed that with an average amount 
of fair weather, for a vessel of such 
and easily, but as the sea-going qualities of the (reat Eastern 
by a coasting voyage, so also machinery of 


test, as we have said, it 


Except such wine as the Corin- 
thians used at the Lord’s supper. 


Joba ii,, 10.—* Bat thou hast 


It was formerly thought that the 
kept the wine until now.’’ 


wine here referred to was the best | + 
ever produced. Now it is said not 
to have been much better than 


engines worked well 
cannot be 


not yet undergone, and 
can only meet with in an ocean voyage—and for an ocean voyage the 


Apparently there has been some miscalculation as to the size of her 
boilers to generate the steam- 
have done their duty admi: 


i., 17.—* Thou, shalt not 
Mat. xii., 33.—“ Make the tree 
xxvi., 27.—“ Drink ye all 


it.” 
1 Tim. vi., 17.—“ Trust in the 
li God, who giveth us richly 


Phil. iv., 5.— Let your mo- 
deration be known unto all men. 
1Tim. vi, 10.—“ The love of 
is the root of all evil.” 
v., 6.—"* Let us watch 


Cut the tree down, and then the 
fruit cannot be eaten. 
Make the fruit good and then 


power required, for Poon the 
the Alcohol is poison.” Do not , it is believed ‘that et fall steam’ 
touch it. 


employment for more steam than 


Let all men know that you des- 
vise it. 

The giant sin is intemperanee. 
Suppress the manufacture of all 
that there is need to watch against, 
and render watchfulness unneces- 


Wat was the minimum of charity 
then is the mazimum now. 


-» 42.—" Whosoever shall 
& cap of cold water only in 


Unless modern science warrants 


. 28—“Remove not 
landmark.” it. 
Not given to any at all. 


8.—“ Likewise must 
grave, not given to 


Grudge not your dearest friend 
the hospitalities of water. 

It is now desired to make tem- 
perance a matter of necessity. 


Ovituary. 
W The demise of Gen. the Earl of West- 
moreland, G.C.B. and G.C.f1. colonel of the 56th Regiment, occurred at 
house, the ancient family seat in Northamptonshire, after a 


i : 
Se ie Bie eae Same 
bersh, was only son of John, 10th ear! his frst marriage with 
Jighter ond bole of. dr. R the 


3, 1784, so that he was in his 76th year. 
peer married, June 26, 1811, the y 
whom he leaves two sons a daughi 
Burghersh (who succeeds to the earldom), the 
Legation at Vienna, and Lad 
entered the army as ensign at 
served in Sicily, in the Turkish war, and afterwards 


ve, joy, peace, long- 


? 


Sach wine as will 
man’s heart is a perversion of the 
products of the earth, uudesigaed A 
by the great Oreator. 





is capable of vastly more extended illustration. I merely 
of the contrast between new and old doctrine, 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” Those 
tlemen who teach for doctrines “ the commandments 
attentive audience from persons who are thoroughly 

law of the Lord is perfect,” and needs no supple- 
ment, no appendix, no aor 
am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Aw Apmirer or THe First Homty. 


Fane. 
the close of 1803 ; 


aed 
of Roleia and Vimiera. In the 


sy 
a 


THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 
HER CONDITION. PROSPECTS OF HER VOYAGE TO AMERICA. 







In August, 1814, he was 
served with the Austrian army in 


g- 


: 


| 
; 


Ef 
pf 
: 


Rear-ADMIRAL Bowrer—William Bobun 
1, 1789. He entered the Navy in 1 
often in action with the French 


i 
oF 


Atle 


3d— Bombay. 13th (lst bat 1, F . 
4th—Brighton. (24 bap OG Hane. ferme ter. 

y } Bih—Aldersho't. 14th (1st bat)—Cephaionia, Fer- batt)\—Aldershott, Wia- 
6th—Bengal, Maidstone L 






7th—Bengal, Canterbury. 
ist Dragoons—Curragh of Kil- 


& Greys) Newbridge 
34— Dublin. wy 
4#th—Light, Manchester 


of 


























(ist 
jancers— Newbridge. bat)—Ourragh of 
6b Nrgs—Bombay, Maidstone. (ist bat)—Canada, 
Tth Hussars—Bengal, (anter- ‘2d bat)—Aldershott. 

b 18th (Ist ba!)—Bombay, Butte- 


Bth—Bambay, Canterbury 
9h Lancers—On passage home. 


. Chatham. 
10th Hussars— Aldershot. (2 Aberdeen. 
11th— Birmingham. ‘Wh (ist Chatham. 
12th re—Madras, M’dst’n. (2d Belfast. 
13h it Drags—Piershill. ist . Chatham. 
l4th— y, Maidstone ; 
1th Hossars—Publin. (Ist 
l6u urst, 
17th—Bengal, Canterbary 
18th Dragoons— Aldershoit. 





. W. 
Gren Gds (Ist bat)— WellingtonZird (Ist 
(2d bat)— Windsor. 
bliin. 
Coldstream Gds (Ist bat)—Wel 
Barracks. 
(2d bat)—Tower. 
Scots Fusleer Gds (ist 
St. Georg: 's Bar’ks. 
(24 it ioe 
lst Foot bay— Col 





bina, Birr. 
bat)—C G Hlope, 








bat)—Corfu, Chichester. 
bat)—Bengal, Colches- 
ter. 
Ga =bat)—Mauritius, 
6th (1st bat)—Bengal, Colches- 
ter. 


nh 

Kild.re. 
more. 

9h (let bat)—Aldershott, 





)—Corfu, Limerick. 
10th—(Ist_ bat)—Piymoath. 
)—Curragh of Kildare Colchester. Kent. 
COLONIAL CORPS, 
Ist West India Regiment— Bahamas ; Chat. Royal Canadian Rifles—Kingston, 
2nd Ditto—Jamaiea , Chat. Royal New?f'di'd Vet. Ce me 
Ditto—Barbadoes ; Chat. . Royal Fencibles— Malta. 


Ceylon Rifle +) —~, » s. Helena 
Cape Mounted ee ah Good Hope. Gold Coast Corpo Gala Ona 


6 bepteme eatin monument is about to be erected ia the Military 
Chapel, Windsor, to the memory of the late Lord Fraacis Gordon,—— 
Gomastntiner’te coubent the emeluch oi packon' ts Minter 
to in of 
arms and munitions of war to ete the def ot the tel eo 


Niptarie, Anstealie, He was formerly a member of the Victorian 
ne! pao 








War Orrice, Ocr. 7.—3d Drag Gds: Cor Brett to be Instruc of Musk. 
: Cor Metcalfe to be Instruc of Mask. Ri Artil: BytCol Dalton to te 
Col; Bvt-Maj Thompson Sad Riles por a ee ae in Cnet, 1 Maal 
v Savage ghey RI Batiscoens: Lt Mots Bec Capt, 
Balle. pad he SU lot Fis Be agen tobe facie af Ane sth: 
En to be Lt. 9th: Lt Borton to be Adjt. 13th: En Rowan to be Lt, 
Moffett, whose pro can. 22d oh AA th Fane, 
h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Gildea, ex. 33d os Instruc of M 424: 
| reo Sage ie Gum, 60th: En to be Lt, v , Tet; 
Crerar, Staff, to be 75th: Bvt-Lt-Col Bourchier to be v Bre. 
Col Jardine, ret on fp; Bvt-Lt-Col Mollan, CB, to be Maj. 78th: Lt 
80th, to be Lt, ex. 824: En Bunbury to be instruc of Musk. peth: 
PS. war ed eee TP eg ret; En Hogg to be Lt, v ; En® 
tal af To be Ausiat Sure ta Bicheaats © bo Cay Pu y Harris, 
—LO MD, ’ 
toad W I Rege; Assist Sarg RW Jackae, Sith’ + Grant cog’ ia ee cee 
lain’s The Rev Alfred West to be Chaplain to Pourth Claas, ¢ die 
Rev J D'Arcy Sirr, res. Brevet—Lt-Gen ho be Gen, v Brelegh dec; 
Lt-Gen CB, on ret f-p, to be Gen; Cator to be Lt-Gen; Colonel 
Bloomfiold, R A, to be Maj-Gen, Lt-Col , 10th Ft, to be Col; Byt- 
rm pa Ary ety et Hawker, 2ist Ft, to be 
Hi Ft hg Cpe Chen, Rs‘ Deng tebe hay A Hage 
UM Lt be Leta; Sapt Leckie, 1800 mao be Maj’ as 
War Orrics, Ocr. 18.—18th Lt Peyton, 13th Ft, to be Capt, 
Jones, who ex. 6th Ft: Stefi Sarg AF , MD, to Po Saat Pant. ° 
Lt Drags tobe Capt» Payton, ‘loth: Bn Monga tote La’ Ome oe 
b ’ , ex. 3. to v 
Téth; Maj Peacock to be v Bvt-Col Cockell, ret; Capt Platt te haar: 





Tue Loss or tHe Stoop “ Herow.”—From a narrative. 


furnished 
the Board of Trade by Mr. Thomas Biackie, of the barque irlam, of Lit. 
erpool, relative to his falling in with and saving Captain Truscott and 
24 others, part of the officers and crew of the late sloop Heron, we make 
the following extracts : 





Melbourne, by a fall from his horse, . 
R.N., aged 74—At Mooltan, 












t the offi- 
uction, | cers and seamen of the Heron. Captain Truscott stated yo ave 
and sigh, bars in the hoch whens feed or, weten, tha thermencter etenten 

of | at this time 90 in the shade. Their first was, “ Give us water ; our 

rench | the of finding the remainder of crew, bat without success, I 
effi- | thea bore up for Lone; cnt pat Captain Trassots and Us 36 ies 

and | on board the Trident. The Heron at sea in a tornado 200 miles 

the | from the nearest land. The sufferings of Captain Truscott, his officers 

of | and men, appeared to bave been very great, although only for 

rank, | eight hours, from the want of water and the extreme heat, had 
rank | blistered and burnt their skins all over their bodies) Had not a kind 

a medal | Providence placed us in their way, their end must have been the very 
. Frances, | worst of deaths, and that in a few hours, as they all themselves 
's | of opini that they Could not have eurvived ustil the bllowing moraing. 
Teno gba, elie vate contract, are to be fitted out at 
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. SHe Alvion. 











It is time to have done with the old-fogy twaddle about the superior 


New Books. | 
scholarship of former times. We have heard enough of it, even if it 


ology of Common Life. Ignorance and poverty are the sources of many of novel of society, he does not write, .. , olds. 

the ills of life, but more of them, tenfold, spring from ignorance than moral ; except when he don’t; ond then age CtuyaR NE Shoal BEN.S 
from poverty, and of all ignorance that most fatal to a healthy condition 
; far too much when we know that scholars of the pre- | °f mind and body is ignorance of ourselves. Mr. Lewes has addressed cause it isa rtory, he has not his living equal in the English tng. 
ane ’ rw hia : of avy other period in the | Dimself to the task of imparting to his readers the knowledge of the work- 


| 





be falus—in (t's Never Too Late To 
Mend. But for telling a story, which in a mere #tOFY, Aue ood only be. 


The narrative comes glibly from him, the incidents, not always new, are 


scope and the accuracy of their knowledge, while they seem to possess | '"# Of their own organization ; and he scquits himself admirably. He | always interesting in themselves, and gain attraction in the telling of 


a tact and an ingecuity in the application of their learning to 
of interest and use, which seem to have been entirely lacking in their | 
predecescors. True there are crowds of shallow sciolisis now-a-days ; for 
the world is never without flimsy pretenders and vociferous charlatans. | 
But the works of this sort of folk die with them, if not before them ; and | 


| discourses of human physiology, but he does not use the jargon of science them. Reade’s pen draws with the freedom and bites with the sharp- 
or deal with his subject in a manner to offend the most fastidious taste. jness of an etching needle. His tule, called A Good Fight, which 


The hand of Sam Weller’s “ deppity saw-bones” does not once appear in jhas been published in the English serial Once a Week, and which 


Mr. Lewes’ pages. He teaches by example, and by deduction from | the Messrs. Harpers have just reprinted, is a fine example of his 
established facts and principles; and no reflecting person can read his | powers. It is full of character ; stirring, lively, picturesque. There 


what the world remembers is the labour of the true and self-devoted man book without acquiring information which, if properly used, will be of | is little art, that is, of the severily of art, in its construction ; for 


in every age. We admit that there is even more pretense of scholarship 
upon slight grounds now than there was in previous ages. This evil is 
one that has increased with advancing years ever since the revival of | 
letters ; the reason for it being, that as each new generation grew to | 
manhood, there were more men in proportion, as well as in number, who | 


great, of vital, service to him in his everyday life. Buteven if the 
reader will not be benefited by what he learns (and, alas, most 
readers do in effect refuse to profit by instruction upon the subject of 
their health,) he cannot but be interested ia the subject itself (unless he 
reads nothing but novels), owing to the very attractive style with which 


wed some.sort of acholestic instrestion ; end, with thie increasing | ™F- Lewes has invested it. Witness this clear statement of the cause and 
rece’ ’ , 


number, of course the number of those who learued imperfectly increased 
also. But with the increase of this pseudo-scholarship there has been a | 


phenomena of hunger. 


Hunger is one of the beneficent and terrible instincts. It is, indeed, 
the very fire of life, underlying all impulses to labour, and moving maa 


Corresponding increase and development of real scholarship. Men don’t | to noble activities by its imperious demands. Look where we may, we 
write bad Latia so much in letters and in books now-a-days as they used | see it as the motive power which sets the vast array of human ma- 
to, two or three centaries ago, or even one ; and boys learn their Greek chinery in action. 


and Latin in grammars and graduses written in their vernacular instead 


of a dead language ; but to the attainment of real eminence in scholar- | intersect the 


ship at the present time, a profounder, a more varied, and a more accurate 
knowledge is required than at any precedent period. Look for instance 
at the series of Classical Dictionaries known as Smith’s, and see that 
among all the tremendous tomes which crushed the book-shelves of our 
ancestors there is not one which shows such a thorough mastery 
of all subjects connected with classical aatiquity as these do, and, 
above all, that these are pervaded with a genial, sympathetic spirit 
which is rarely or never manifested in those.—We are led to these 
remarks by looking through the first two volumes of the New Eng- 
lish Version of Herodotus by George Rawlinson, assisted by Sir Heary 
Rawlinson and Sir G.rdiver Wilkiusun, which the Appletons have just 
reprinted. Herodotus, the earliest of literary travellers, whose works have 
come down to us, seems, after the lapse of twenty-three centuries, to be the 
best as he was the fisrt of his numerous tribe. He was at oue time re- 
garded as over credulous, if not prone to romancing ; but with the dis- 
covery of each new fact by eastern scholars and explorers, there has al- 
most always been found renewed confirmation of his good faith and his 
good sense, and not unfrequently support of the many statements 
which be makes in the cautious phraseology, “I am told.” He re- 
mains a trustworthy witness as to the condition of the countrics around 
the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean Sea, at the dawn of 
the historical period. Hitherto Herodotus has been accessible 
to the English reader only in the unattractive and not always accu- 
rate translation of Beloe ; but that must hereafter be thrown aside as 
comparatively worthless, so mach fresher and more readable, ar well as 
miore faithful, is the present version, and such is the wealth of illustra- 
tion with which it isenriched, Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Gardiver 
Wilkinson are eminent amongst the principal Eastern scholars and ia- 


vestigators of the day ; and they have brought to the task of illustrating hee 


Herodotus an acquaintance with Eastern, and, above all, of Egyptian 
antiquities, which almost enables them to place their readers in the streets 
of Thebes three thousand years ago. They have done their work with 
both pen azd pencil. The page teems with transcripts of the picture 
writing of the Egyptians, and with wood engravings from works 
ot Egyptian art which illustrate the manners and customs of the 
oppressors of Joseph. The pyramids and the catacombs are ransacked 
for trifles which throw light upon great mysteries ; the hierogty phics are 
decyphered ; and the sphynx of Egyptian history is compelled to read 
her own riddles. It is hardly too much to say that the intelligent and 
reflective reader of these volumes will obiain as clear and trathful a no- 
tion of the eharacier, the polity, and the everyday life of the Egyptians 
and tbe nations that surround them, as he would receive ot the Romans 
by asimilar perusal of Gibbon’s pages. Of the style in which Herodotus 
is presented in Mr. Rawlinson’s translation, we give a fair specimen in 
this interesting story of the prince who was too fortunate. 

The ood fortune of Polycrates did not the notice of 
asatt the tk ads disturbed thereat. When therefore his successes 
continued increasing, Amasis wrote him the — letter, and sent 
Se cecau dite pose nia, Seman seoaez 
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It is Hunger which brings these +talwart navvies together in orderly 
gangs to cut paths through mountains, to throw bridges aeross rivers, to 
with the great iron ways which bring city into com- 
munication with city. Hunger is the invisible overseer of men who 
are erecting palaces, prison-houses, barracks, and villas. Hunger sits at 
the loom, which with stealthy power is weaving the wondrous fabrics of 
cotton and silk. Hunger labours at the furnace and the plough, coercing 
the native indolence of man into strenuous and incessant activity. Let 
food be abundant and easy of access, and civilization becomes impossi- 
ble : so indissolubly dependent are our higher efforts on our lower im- 
pulses. Nothing but the necessities of food will force man to that labour 
which he hates, and will always avoid when he can, And although this 
seems obvious only when applied to the labouring classes, it is equally 
though less obviously true when applied to all other classes, for the mo- 


which will buy other men’s labour. 

Huoger, although beneficent, is no less terrible. When its progress is 
unchecked, it becomes a devouring flame, destroying al! that fe noble in 
man. Hunger is a stiroulus to crime, no less ‘han to honest labour. It 
wanders through dark alley®s a desperate thoughts into eager 
ears; and it maddens the ship ed crew till they cast away all shame, 
all pity, all desire of respect, and perpetrate deeds which cannot be 
mentioned without horror. Hunger subjagates the humanity in man, 
and makes the brate predominate, Impelled by this ferocious instinct, 
men have eaten their companions, and women have even eaten their own 
children. Hunger has thus a twofold character: beside the picture of 
the activities it inspires, we must also coutemplate the picture of the fe- 
rocities it evokes. 

What is this Hunger—what its causes and «ffects? 

In one sense we may all be said to kaow what Hunger is ; in another 
sense DO man can enlighten as; we have all felt it, but scence as yet 
has been unable to furnish any sufficient explanation of it. Between the 
gentle and a ble stimalus known as Appetite, and the agony of 
Starvation, there are infinite gradations. The early stages are liar 
even to the wealthy ; bat only the very poor, or those who have under- 
gone = calamities, such as shi k and the like, know any- 
thing of later stages. Weall know what it is to be hungry, even 
very ; but the terrible approaches of protracted hanger are ex- 

experiences. From materials furnished by sad experiences, 
both familiar avd exceptional, I will endeavour to state the capital phe- 
nomena and their causes. 

L. Tae Cavse or Henoer.—In every living organism there is an in- 
cessant and reciprocal activity of waste and repair. The living fabric, in 
the very actions which constitute its life, is momently yielding up its 
particles to destruction, like the coal which is burned ts the furnace : 80 
much coal to so much beat, so much waste of tissue to so much vital ac- 
tivity. You cannot wink your eye, move your finger, or think a thought, 
but rome minute particle WW ew substance mast be sacrificed in doing 
so. Unless the coal which is barning be from time to time replaced, the 


fire secon sm aud ‘ 

body, whieh fe a RAE ite 80 che: fitalebed WO fresh food, 

Life flickers, and at length becomes extinct. 
Hanger is the instinct which teaches us to replenish the empty furnace. 
Mr. Lewes’ work is an excelicnt one, and might well be introduced as 

a class book in the higher departments of our leading academies and 


public schools. 


Mr. John G. Saxe has achieved within a few years a salient reputation 
as a satirical poet. His first volume, published ten years ago, has con- 
stantly kept public favour, and as a natural consequence we here have 
a second from the unmistakeable press of Mesers. Ticknor & Fields. Mr. 
Saxe’s verses are pleasant reading. His satire never is malicious, and 
his shafts are aimed only at folly, stupidity, and pretension. Of his ge- 
neral merits there could not be a fairer specimen than the following brief 
poem (as is the case with most satirists, his shortest poems are his best) 
entitled :— 

I'M GROWING OLD, 
Mhiy tights ae bet with awentest sleep ; 
I no symptoms of decay ; 
T have no cause to mourn 


M talk of olden times, 
Uy ering that for sary now, 
uly aloe aro and & 
Ve fear of taking cold,” 
oS oe voice 
‘m growing old ! 
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Charles Reade is the best of modern story-tellers. Your novel with an 





the personages are continually violating the rule that nothing should be 
done which does not tend to the catastrophe. On the contrary, they are 
continually doing “ things” for the mere sake of dolog them, even if it 
be cutting deep gashes in their arms that attain no purpose whatever, 
real or imaginary. But still, the fate of these people interests us, and we 
like to live with them and share their joys and sorrows, and see them, 
like other people that we know, do what brings no other pain or pleasure 
thao that which comes with the doing it. A Good Fight is a story of 
Holland nearly four hundred years ago, and the characters are good 
burgher folk, except when they are painters or princesses; . ae 
they are great people,—Van Eycks and Hemlings, and D aod 
Duchessea of Burgundy, and such like. The tale is told in a ~- 
style intended to be characteristic of the period, but too modern for ths: 
by two centuries ; and it is illustrated by wood-cuts in the style of the 
early German book illustratiuns. Two other tales by Reade,—the Au 
tobiography of a Thief, and the Jack of all Trades, udd to the attractions of 
this volume. 


Mr. Charles Peterson’s new novel, The Old Sione Mansion, (published by 
T. Peterson & Brother) will find many gratified readers among Ameri- 
cans ; and indeed it is to this country just what one of the “ novels of the 
day” is to the public of England. It@is a novel of American society, 





acters which, if they have no very strougly marked individuality, are 
| therefore all the more like those which are met with in every day life 
here, where all cocial and political influences tend to remove distinguish- 
ing traits as well as social barriers. The plot of Mr. Peterson’s tale is 
| somewhat intricate, and though in a certain degree common-place, inter- 
| esting enough to lead the reader on with attention excited until the de 
| nouement. His heroine is a poor orphan gir!, brought up in the rich, 
purse-proud, vulgar family of her uncle. Her character is very cleverly 
sketched, and the vicissitudes of her life are such as to bring its fine 
traits attractively forward. The author fails, however, in attaining that 
tone of cultivated society at which he evidently aims. 


ney we all labour to gain is nothing but food, and the surplus of food, | which it depjete with some knowledge and skill, and is filled with qham, 





From Messrs. Rudd & Carleton we have a reprint of a book that has 
had a great success in England—T'he Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green. It 
is a story of English University life told by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands it, and who writes with some humour and descriptive power. 
Bat the book is only cleverish, not even decidedly clever, in our judg- 
ment ; and is full of common-place college wit and practical joking, the 
author contributing a sort of stereotyped whimsicality of oarration, to be 
found in the greater number of professedly humorous books written by 
second-rate English writers of the day. Still the book is amusing ; and 
all the more so for the numberless illustrations which are pripted from 
stereotyped casts of the blocks used in the Fnglish edition. 


Two excelleat books for young people have just been published by 
W. A. Townsend & Co.—Men who have Risen, and Women of Worth. Ag 
their very well chosen titles intimate, they relate the personal histories 
of some of the well-known men of the present day who have raised 
ebemselves from obscurity to honourable positions in society and before 
the world, and of women who attained simiiar distinction from their no- 
table excellence of character. Among the subjects of the former book 
we notice Steplrenson the engineer, (just dead), Sir Robert Peet, John 
Jacob Astor, Hugh Miller the geologist, and Linnwus the naturalist ; 
among thoee of the latter, Mary Washington, and Martha Washington, 
(of course), Charlotte Bronte, Lady Rachel Russell, and Hannah More. 
Bat although this volume records the virtues of about two dozen women, 
we are surprised to see that Florence Nightingale is not among them, 
although others who have no particular claim to such notice aré to be 
found in it. Indeed we cannot regard this book as in any reepect 
worthy companion volume to the other, It is far inferior in tone and 
execution. Defiled with cant, too, from title page to Finis; of which 
there is a specimen even in the Table of Contents. What sickening non- 
sense is such a catalogue as this! Mary Washington, the Illustrious 
Matron; Martha Washington, the True Wife; Charlotte Bronté, the 
Worthy Daughter ; Lady Russell, the Noble Dame ; Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 
the Earnest Christian ; Ann Letitia Barbauld, the Children’s Favourite ; 





the Arctic Adventurers. Percy B. 
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A new )andscape, by Sontagg, called 4 Dream of Iialy, has replaced 
Page’s Venus st the Dusseldorf Gallery. It is < very ambitious work 
and very large—nearly as large as Mr. Ohurch’s Heart of the Andes ; but 
{ts size is almost the only respect in which it resembles the work of the 
American painter. Indeed, it is hardly worth special notice. 


A ry ee ee aeune to be exhibited for a short time for the benefit of the artist. 
Bat me debtor to the Years! Fredericks has published, 9 fine photograph of The All England 
Phe she woul ti Eleven who gave our St. George men and their companions in bats 
And telis me in “ young you are !” auch a terrible beating. The Eleven are grouped, some sitting, some 

pi standing, all in playing trim, and some bearing their insignis of office, 
‘Thenihe fog the vente} whese mapid Might ‘| The picture is am interesting one to all lovers of the athletic game which 
ae seers 

; EFFECT OF PHOTOGRAPHY ON ART. 

T'fbals heevenly mansions toveetall” The most obvious result is to extend some of the benefits of 
wan eee art, which bave heretofore classes of 





intricate plot, your historical novel, your psychological novel, your of draftemanship, likeness, chiaroscure, snd handling. It is something 
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dhat the “ pleasure” thus derived shor'2 @ #0 universally distributed ; 
bat that rome of the very t parts of the advantage gained by the 
Million aforesaid. 1408 pleasure, there is a permanent moral 
tu  ewections and upon the tastes. A perpetual comparison 
at Neots in the artistic aspect must necessarily cultivate the 


prone | 
press in ise terms. : 

The effect on art, however, is quite as decided and quite as beneficial. 
It is oaly a very obvious result, that these reflexes of Nature, so far as 
they go, corroborate both the instinctive workings of the greatest artists, 
and the most mature judgment of men, throughout time. The influence 
of Photography upon our sebools of Painting is very marked, both in 
ehasteaing and in the buckling of practice to greater accuracy. It is 
true that the new art seems to have had a bad consequence in driving 

from the miniature gallery,—exiling a genius whose place 
mechanism has usurped without being able really to approach bis works. 
But such cases are comparatively rare. Perhaps some of the more 
“ dashing” artists have been rendered nervous, and have to a certain 
extent suspended their industry, under the rebukes of Photography. 
This may account for the rarity of striking pictures in the great public 
galleries during the last few years. 

Bat the regimen of art through an application of the photographic 
standard is more positive and general than these negative results. There 
is one great fact in the history of art which has perhaps seldom been 
appreciated until this time. Accuracy in copying forms presented in an 
innumerable variety of directions, is one of the qualities most difficalt to 
attain in graphic art. It the reader will examine a rounded surface, par- 

ly one of which the form varies, he will find that the slightest 

chi f position relatively to the eye alters the whole outline. To fix 
with ision that section of the object which shall stand at right angles 
th the eye is a moral difficulty which artists, save those of the highest 
er, have found to be almost insuperable ; but when the same diffi 
culty is extended to all the objects which have to be presented on the 
same plane of paper or canvass, we at once see why most “ schools” 


| the encroachments and 


tion and jadgment to a degree which it would be difficult to ez- | 


| 


| 





broader layers, binding the whole compactly together, and 
smoothing the ruggedaess of any of its parte. 


CONNECTION OF SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MORAL SCIENCE. 

When Galvani observed the contortions of muscle in a dead frog, or 
even when Volta gave an explanation of them, how little could it be 
foreseen that the discovery would lead not only to the decomposition of 
bodies which had resisted. all attempts to ascertain their constituent 
parts, and make us acqaainted with subst wholly unlike any before 
known, as metals that floated ia water and took fire on exposure to the 
air ; but after having thus changed the face of chemical ecience, should 
also impress a new character upon the moral, judicial, and political 
world! Yet this has undeniably been the result of the discovery made 
by Volta of an inflaence passing under Galvani’s name, by an error simi- 
lar to that which gives the name of Vespucci, instead of Colambus to the 
New World. The power of the magnetic telegraph extends to the com- 
fort of families, the cure of diseases, the transactions of business, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the operations of government in all its branches, 
civil and military, domestic and foreign ; establishing an almost instan- 
taneous communication between the remotest regions. 

But physical science has given us the means of personal intercourse, 
as well aa correspondence, with remote places. How little could Watt, 
when employed as acommon mechanic to repair a model engine, forsee 
that from the happy inventions which arose out of his yo: reflection 
upon the agencies submitted to his studies, there would follow such a 
change in our relations with the natural world, as now sets winds,.and 
tides, and currents at defiance, and exc!udes in a great degree the consi- 
deration of space and time from our calculations, and a yet greater revo- 
lution in our social system? Little did he think that the work he was 
thus beginning would, before another generation passed away, not merely 





| change the whole course of commercial dealings, the communication of 


| but affect the whole 
| operations in war. 


all countries one with another, and of all mep among themselves in each, 
Rowley of nations, their relations in peace and their 
Yben he introdaced into this country the happy in- 


have tolerated such a vast amount of laxity in draftsmanship. This | veution of Berthollet for bleaching by chiorates, little did either of these 
laxity has reproduced itself; it has multiplied bad examples, with a | great men (satisfied as they were with that important step) foresee that, 


corresponding licence for subsequent artists ; and it has assisted in de- 
ving the eye both of the artist world and of the public. It has even 
oe thought “ tasteful” or “ poetic” to view forme in a distorted aspect. 





by the combination of the one with another, such a victory over pain 
would be gained as should not only afford relief in almost all cases, bat 
change the whole course of surgical operations ! and now let it be added 


Now, by holding up the mirror of Nature to these imperfect artists, Pho- | that the process has lately been applied to save those insects whose mar- 


tography has actually driven away the more incorrigible, and has given 
& splendid lesson to those who the capacity foraccepting it. Hence 


vellous architecture affords the most striking of all the proofs of Divine 
action, according to the Newtonian doctrine of instinct. I can vouch for 


we find on the walls of the RoyalAcademy a greater average accuracy | the entire success of the experiment, having lately performed the opera- 


aps ever existed on an extensive scale. This isa great point | tion. The security of ships and buildings by Sir 


. Snow Harris’s light- 
ning rods has saved many lives and much property. Still more benefi- 


As we have before remarked, a true portrait is an original design ; the | cial, because the risks from shipwreck are far greater than those from 


“sitter,” from fatigue, from the incapacity of muscular flesh to retain 


lightning, has been Sir D. Brewster's happy application of the science of 


its contour, invariably becomes a dreary caricature of himself. The | which he is so great a master to the construction of the dioptrick light- 
cardinal turniog-point of muscular action has gone before the action is | house. 


accomplished ; and it needs the power of original design to reproduce it. 


But let us observe how vast an improvement of social life, and how 


Hence everything resembling vital action, change of expression, emo- | valuable an addition to our power of execating the law has been another 
to which the mirror could hardly be presented in cold blood,—every | optical discovery, by which we have made the sua our fellow-workmana. 


resource of com, 
are still reserved for the school of Painting in the proper sense, and can 
never be attained by Photography. Photography does no more than 
raise the standard for a certain portion of mechanical art, but it thas 
gives a higher starting point for the school of Painting. 

It must be the same with re to colour. Even if we should find 
that the photograph can reproduce all the colours of the spectrum, with 
all their ations, and retrace all the modifications of tint on the most 
equiv surfaces, as a Titian could retrace them,—still we can caly 
have a reflex of fixed objects from a tableau vivant of real life ; and 1 
never be able to reproduce that “ breathing form” and “ speaking like- 
ness’’ which are the monopoly of genius. But, as in form, so in colour, 
we may have a far more accurate and elevated point of departure for the 
schoo! of Painting ; and thus we may have a public trained to judge of 

ting by higher standards of comparison, with artists strengthened 

the rebokes of Nature’s own works. At all events we are all of us 
sure of one thing, that humbly and ——— to study in the boundless 
school of the Supreme Artist is to submit ourselves to a discipline which 
is safe, and ever profitable. 


LORD BROUGHAM AT BRADFORD. 

The Speech of Lord Brougham at the meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Social Science, at Bradford, occupied several columns 
of the London rs and is therefore too long to admit of our printing 
it entire. We subjoin however some extracts which are not only inte- 
resting as emanating from the distinguished ex. 
sic interest : 


» bat of intrin- 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


Thrice happy those nations who have never kaown alternations of en- 
slavement and emancipation, of subjection and license ; whose constita- 
tion, like ours, was never despotic, but grew up from a less regular sys- 
tem of freedom to a more and more exactly defined scheme of govern- 
ment, till it attained the form of monarchy limited by law, and pre- 
eluded all op on, whether of one or of many, by the union of the 
several branches of which it is composed and the different interests which 
are represented. And if it be certain that under such a 5, alone 








can tyranny of every kind be prevented, its gradual growth, if not its 
great virtue, is certainly the cause of its excellence. Laws are made, 
constitutions grow, at least if they are of any value ; they have roots, 
they bear, they ripen, they endure. Those that are fashioned resemble 
painted sticks planted in the 
what were called “ Trees of Liberty ;” they strike no root, bear no frait, 
swiftly decay, and ere long perish. ‘“ Nature,’”’ indeed, as Bolingbroke 
laos lly translating a beautiful passage of Lord Bacon, “ throws 
altogether, and at once, the whole oo of every tree, and the ru- 
diments of all its parte, but she leaves wth to time, cherished by 
the breeze, strengthened by the sun, e by the shower.” 

Such is the course of cvature. 

But man must work by another and a tentative process. Having to 
deal with human beings, he no gift of foresight ; he must con- 
sult the past and take peed mare 9 his guide, adding what has been 
found wanting, changing what bas proved hurtful, removiog what is 
felt to be cambrous. By this safe and gradual operation our system has 
been formed in the courss of ; its progress occasionally slow, some- 
times even for a season ; Tarely sustaining any violent check ; 
and so little broken by forcible concussion, that all the permanent im- 

ts have been effected liy, and only short lived changes 

9 the work of force. The ishing characteristic of our consti- 
tation is not confined to the manner and process of its formation. 
The indeed, been inestimable of our having its blessings 
without the price in gablic calamities and crimes. But the ac- 
quisition ve made is greatly increased in value by the manner of 
making it. structure is much better than if it bad been formed in 
any way. Even in providing a habitation as well as in framing a 
constitution, comfort and convenience may be better secured by altering 
and improving a house already built and inhabited, than by raising one 
on an entirely new plan. The prudent thus find the risk little, the bene- 
fit ; others erect fine mansions which they do not care to use ; 
ve rise to the proverb that fools build houses for wise men to live 


in. we feel the utmost confidence in all the principal parts of our 
system, because they are the result of actual ex 
concessions where a conflict of opposing parties bas arisen. 
Thus, then, has been framed, and thus we possess, the British consti- 
tution—a combination of different interests and powers, at once provid- 
ing against the encroachment of any one, and against error in the action 
of the whole ; uniting in itself the characteristic qualities of all other 
, republican ; ah eplaaed with their res- 
nage oy 


tion,—indeed all the very highest attributes of art, | 


nd, as I have seen in other countries | 


nce, and of mutual | Cootrary 








It would have been deemed a romance had any one foretold from observ- 
ing the effect of light in discolouring certain subst such a 
mation as obtaining the most accurate portraits in a second ; portraits, 
the minute accuracy of which hours and days of the painter's labour 
could not approach ; and the consequent power not only of preserving 
the features of those most revered and beloved, bat of preventing the 
escape of criminals, the commission of numberless frauds, and the defeat 
of the injured in seeking the recovery of their rights. Nor let us forget 
the less important benefit of improving both our manufactures and the 
public taste by multiplying perfect copies of all the great pictures in the 
world ; so that for a few pence may be obtained the exact duplicates of 
Ra) I’s cartoons, and every other renowned masterpiece. An appli- 
cation of the art which we owe to the liberal and discerning patronage 
of the Prince Consort. My illustrious friend and colleague of the Losti- 
tute, Arago, was so impressed with the vast importance of photography 
in all its relations, that the last years of his life were one occupied 
with whatever belonged to this subject. Bat the progress of geology, 
the discoveries respecting the strata whereof our globe is composed, and 
the history of their formation, bas led to a yet more unexpected 
more sublime result than any we have been surveying—a result which is 
the source of the most delightful contemplation. A period of time in the 
revolution of ages bas been ascertained before our species existed, and a 
succession of races discovered, inhabitants of our earth and of the ocean, 
all specifically different from any that we know to exist. The act of 
creation is thus demonstrated from rae Wy independent of tradition, 
to have been performed by the Almighty and Aliwise Creator ; the for- 
Eailcn of mon after Hie ann image and at a period later than that at 
He formed other and less perfect creatures. While the great dis- 
coveries of La Grange and La Place, deduced from those of Newton, ex- 
hibit the law by which the system of the universe is maintained eternal 
in its present state, all deviations being necessarily confined within fixed 
limits, the wonderful researches of Cavier upon the stracture of our 
planet bave shown the origin of its inhabitants ; ed that at a remote 
period, though not far removed from the era of history, our species did 
not exist, thus given conclusive evidence of the aw/ul Being’s power, 
“whose temple is all space, whose altar, earth, sea, skies,” and of His 
relations to ourselves ; proving as clearly that we are His creatures, as 
if one bad risen from the dead. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE ABROAD. 

Let us first cast an eye abroad before dwelling upon our home con- 
cerns, and we find reason to be satisfied even with the progress begun at 
least in countries very far from heretofore moving even at the slow rate 
complained of bere. In the Russian empire our proceed! in this ae 
sociation bave been watched with great interest. The accounts of them 
_ vbw _ year have been <= —- in the St. Peters- 

ar corresponding members ¢t country assure us 
of great attention Geento Gab; and we shall have proofs of it in 
papers now communicated from thence. But the government has Lap- 
ily undertaken the great measure of emancipating the serfs, conducting 
t upon sound and oe a and, what might still less have 
been expected, a greater m of discussion upon all subjects has been 
allowed to the press. Surely we may well lament that other countries 
which have no serfs to liberate, but have a to set free, show no 
such tendencies. Who would have thought but a little while ago of the 
Russian government being held up to the French for imitation, and the 
people for envy in anything re to public liberty? Of Austria it 
may not be possible to in the same terms. Yet an important step 
has been made even there in favour of religious liberty. In those parts 
of her dominions heretofore most 0; by ecclesiastical tyranoy 
and bigotry, io their usaal and na’ alliance, it is understood that 
the Protestants are now secured in the full enjoyment of their rights. 
It is most gratifying to observe these indications of the progress w 
social science is ing in its most important branches. 


——————= 


WHO WROTE THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS! 


In this age of wonderful discovery and of historical doubts on all man- os 
instructed 


ner of subjecte— when we are that Richard IIL did not murder 
the Princes in the Tower, and did not carry a hump on his back, as the 
valgar bave, for nearly four hundred years past, sapposed ; but, on the 
, Was an especially handsome gentleman—when we are tanght 
person “ who spared no man in his 
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far | has nearly given place to sanity. Who has been permanent! 


¢ ashabby, up daffer 

the bargain. She has published (this day) a Moe ome, = 
manuscript copy in the British Museum of the ‘ Py 
Sowle,’ by Guillaume De Guileville, a churchman who 
fifleenth century. The original work was translated in seventy 
years before the Reformation, and was printed by Caxton in 1483. Bun- 
yan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is nearly a verbatim copy 
with a few alterations here and there, to give it the tinge of originali py 

Now, think of such a thing as the half illiterate tinker Beales 

sing about ie dusty libraries, amongst neglected Freach 
for the pu sach literary impostures as only persons 
Mr. Disraeli, have got some amount of a literary ‘education, os epae 
of committing. If ignorance leads many to crime, there are 
crimes from the commission of which men are certainly saved by i 
rance. The honest rustic, as be gazed at the criminal in the 
upon whose breast an inscription which he could not read was 
declaring that he stood there for the crime of forgery, 
marked, “ Ay, all that comes of your reading and writing?’ T 
of the Bedford tinker lighting, in some venerable library, on a 
printed by Caxton in 1483 ; and taking hold of this rare work, and, 
an accomplisbed literary swindler, making “a few alterations here 
there, to give it the tinge of originality!” We might conceive that, 
his time, John Bunyan was capable of giving “ the tinge of ori 
to a superanouated pot or pan, by putting a new bottom to it, or fur- 
nishing it with a brilliant lid ; bat we must tell that lady—whoever she 
be—who rejoices in the name of Catherine Isabella Cust, that tinkers 
have done scarcely anything in this world in the way of literary impos- 
ture. They have left that offence to people of genteeler pretensions ; 
and this story of Catherine Isabella Cust’s is about as raok and as sta- 
pid an attempt at lite impostare as either man or woman was ever 
guilty of in this world. Imagine only the absurdity of telling us that 
the book of the Calvinist tinker, in the seventeenth century, is wholly 
stolen from the work of a clergyman of the Arminian Church of Rome 
in the fifteenth.— Northern ig. [This “wouderfal discovery” is not 
now made for the first time.— Hd. Alb.} 
a ——_ 
THE ENGLISH CRIOKETERS. 

We must not permit the matchless “ Eleven” to return to “ 
England ” without adding one grain to the bushel of good words 
have been said for them on this side of the water. During their 
in the States they have conducted themeelves as gentlemen, ba 
quered their adversaries in every game, and bave given a 
fo to many thousands of ladies and gentlemen. But this is 

f they had only proved their superiority over the American “ 
two”’ (nearly every man of them Englishmen, by the way), and 
skill delighted the eyes of American spectators, we should not, 

t, have d d it worth while to put them in print, even 
they had gone contrary to the general rule of their coun 
away from home, by not misbebaving themselves in a single instance. 
Misbebaviour, indeed, we did not expect from them, for they are men, not 
snobs. But despite their prowess and their unexceptionable conduet, 
they might have gone back to the white cliffs of Albion without a word 
of notice from us, if they bad not done the American le actual and 
much-needed service. visit has, in trath, been a boon to as. 

What if we say that we regard the defeats received at the bands of 
“ All-Eogland Eleven” as a greater blessing to the country than 
roery of Paul Morphy put together? We should not have 
rican blood in our veins if we had not shared the general 
Morphy’s splendid success. But, after all, what did it amount 

did it do beyond the temporary elation of a national 
mach tT None, whatever. The Morphy ovations 
gold and silver Chesse-men are this day to be 
on Broadway, and there the matter rests. 
y Clubs are getting thin of attendance—the 
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The fact is that Chess, although a gentlemanly game 
nently conducive to , is the 


ved for the intellect. Precisely for 
reason, American mind ought not to indulge init. Heaven 
knows we have intellectual gymnastics, in our incessant business and our 
insatiable love of it, more than enough already. What we want is 
nastics for the body, the poor, worn-out, wasted, over-worked - 
less body. Games that bring into active motion the muecles of the arms, 
the legs, the chest, theentire frame. Out-door games, that make us drink 
deep of that true Pierian Spring, the free, fresh, elastic air. Games that 
make the lungs play bellows and the heart to send the long stagnant 
blood spinning and Bounding to Go Salut eateas. Games to make 
the form erect and supple, the step quick and light, the hand strong and 
warm. Games that take away the excess of nervous from the 
brain, and keep it entirely away for hours, dispersed 
cular fibre, every radical of the venous and arterial 
not to tax mind, but to relieve it ; not to keep 
eo en ee ee ee ee ee 
life-giving air that floats and flows only under great 
the skies. This is what we drones and dradges of America need 
sadly. And this the English Cricketers have given us, if 
cept the priceless gift ; and therefore it is that we tiiank them 
kind words after , now they are gone or going. W 
thankful because we have gcod reason to believe that cri 
similar out-door game will come in fashion and stay in fashi 
by all means encourage fashion. If the Morphy clabs 

wy te heen bog yore: * ng out will 

themselves into et clubs, a good w an exceedingly 

work, will bedone. What is best about Cricket is that it isa 
poh dein’ men, full grown men, and above all for 
counting-room and closet—sedentary men of every name, 
One afternoon’s Cricketing every week will benefit the 
body, mind, and soul, more than ten thousand nights at 
light, indeed, it is all folly and nonsense to compare the t 
with the Cricket ball !— Balti American. 
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Gossip rrom BatMoraL.—On the 7th inst., her oy ce 
by the Prince the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Alice, 
started from the Castle at half-past eight in the morning, determined to 
make the ascent of Ben Macdbui. drove by Castletown of Brae- 
mar to the Shiel of Derry, where the gillies, with Highland ponies, had 
preceded them. The Royal aay, meets these, started 
tain, ettended by the gillies and Mr. Grant, gamekeeper, 
hill guide, and reached the summit of the second 
Britain by twe o’clock. The day luckily was fine 
view t. After lunching and staying on the 

to d on their retarn to 
was reached in the evenin; 
On the 9th (Sanday), 
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and egotistic softness which distinguish some women, Rachel bad ia per- 
fection. For some time her talk was millinery and nothing else. On 
this subject she was voluble and earnest ; a very woman, inshort. I re- 
member feeling that I cut a very poor figure ali this while ; for, not be- 
ing a Frenchman, I bad neither knowledge of details nor opinion respect- 
ing ensembles, 0 was forced to play dummy—which is not an exhilarating 
part, especia'ly when you have been introduced to a charming woman 
as @ lilerateur distingue (one is always distingwe unless celebre), and desire to 
produce a favourable impression. She perceived at a glance thatg knew 
nothing of such matters, and took no notice of me as jong as they ‘ talked 
chiffons.’ I repaid myself by ge | ber. It was singular how a face 
80 very common jn its elements, such a mere little Jewish physiognomy, 
if considered the details, became a beautiful when animated. 
Sui more singular was it that a girl, picked up from the streets, so to 
speak, should at once bave acquired the utmost drawiog-room elegance. 
If the reader bas seen her play Lady Tartuffe, the only modern part she 
played, he will probably remember the drawing-room grace of ber man- 
ner. It was this, reduced to drawiog-room Sa of course, which 
I remarked when, quitting the millinery, sat down, and began to 
talk of England, the theatre, Jules Janin (who was then plaguing her 
with irritating, because unanswerable, objectious), and the Exposition. 
Other visitors dropped in, and ‘he conversation became general. When 
I took leave, she begged me to come and see her again before returaing 
to England ; but I never did, for I felt that I should see nothing more. 
The impression she produced on me was thet of a woman with a wonder- 
ful temperament, very little intelligence, ay 4 little sympatby, and irre- 
eistibly fascinating manners.’’—Constitutional Press. 





May’s Dary Ovovrations.—The employments of mankind—what 
weary, insane, monotonous things they are. I might descant upon the 
innumerable loathsome employments which mast exist upon the earth. 
But I abhor extremes, and my ment will be stronger if I keep to the 
mere favoured o:cupations in which men employ themselves. Let us 

n with the learned profeesions. Year alter year the lawyer proceeds 
in his wearisome round of nice cavilling, dexterous sophi try-weaviog, or 
dall verbiage-spinning. The greater of his knowledge bas no basis 
in nature, and would be swept away et once if men were wiser and more 
reasonable than they are. The divine has a wider and deeper career ; 
but it is always comprebended withia narrow limits, and it is very dan- 
gerous for him to thiok out anything of his own. The man of medicine, 
whose doings, I must admit, bave, or ought to bave, some basis in nature, 
is also, for the most part, a slave to routine, and the aneers of Voltaire is 
not without some truth, even in ay He ong that the physician is one “ who 

drags of which he knaows little, into a body of which he knows 
Teen.” Then take the soldier and“the sailor. Their professions seem to 
the young and the thoughtless very glorious, but to the rest of the world 
they appear a hideous necessity. And anything more dull, formal, and 
—s than the greater part of jar} press. — — be 
imagio At least, so t are pleased to tel] us themselves, an see 
no reason whatever for doubting their word. The trader, the artisan, 
the labourer, the cierk, have each a very narrow sphere to actio. For 
the*most part they soon learn to do the best they can in their respective 
occupations, and ever afterwards it is mere mill-work for them. I had 
forgotten to name the artist aod the man of letters. They seem to bave 
a very wide field, but it does not turn out to be so wide as we should 
have expected. Soon they find out their speciality, and ever afterward 
go droning on at the same thing which they can do a little better 
than some one else, and so they repeat themselves indefinitely, until 
their generous patron, the world, becomes tired of their doings aad of 
them. Over all these various kinds of work tle e comes wesriners, 
Bumbnoess, aod « seose of its insanity ; the wheels of life drag beavily, 
and the ies bee down to —_ thinks a oe hb that sa baetene 

nothing , or more to the purpose, yer ay, 
that to-morrow’s occupation will be even as to day's. There is quite ae 
much vanity and folly in men’s most serious work as in their lightest 
and most trivial res. And as for these pleasures, they may 


of in a sentence, by saying, as we cao with truth, that 
ss Aaih, lonpooma, aad bteceds to aaj deol oe eally ak wack 
as ‘ as an t work.— 
Friends in New Series. _ 


Live axp Lmearty tv Scortanp.—The Scotaman bas an article showing 
the vexatious and annoying action of the Forbes Mackenzie Act on res- 
— travellers. It sketches in a lively and graphic wey a wet week 

the Highlands, The sun at last breaks out, and the assembled 


tour- 
ists y anticipate a pic-nic on the top of Ben-Muich-Dbui. “ Bat 
all brilliant expectations are sadden! Up starts 
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a spectre which, like the skeleton 
Macken 


zie! The landlord can’t let any bamper 

go to the bill, that’sclear. It is in bis certificate that be ‘do not sell 
or other provisions in the said bouse or premises to be con 

sumed elsewhere.’ It dawns upon him by degrees that tea and sugar 

ute want fen Fs mghe ‘ Ang phen pate 
ton a m) bot ly be coun 

withia the of ‘ other prov ;’ and that the top of Ben-Muich- 


* elec ? than the said house or premises so familiar to him. 
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there, and maintenance of 


conditiors pass between 
peace.” There is eomething quite 
d of the British. Three sbips, one only being of 
with twelve hostile ships behind them, ruffle up to the 
j _ of the barboar, and blowing their matches, shout 
pas ?’ to me, she vanisbed, and ret with the bonnet oo ber head. I standing into their own ports. 
thought I never saw a more fascinating woman, as she held the strings fire.” Amazing, truly! but still more amasi 
under her chin, and held her little bead up to be criticized. What Bal- They recognised their masters, and made conditions of entry into their 
sac was £0 fond of describing as les chatteries de femme, the cat-like grace | own ports. Still Hawkins, though he carried so bold a front to the Spa- 
niards, felt himself in a most dangerous position, and partly 
5u ently occurred. Hawkinsjstipulated for libert 
i temporary possession of a fortified island, and 
the exchange of six hostages as guarantee of good faith. 
demur, the viceroy (who was on board the fleet) agreed to the conditions, 
though he considerably “ mis-liked them.” The master of 25 ships 
and sealed the conditions, and was allowed to enter his harbour; the 
having kept him outside three days.— 





to thirteen great ships 
“ Sheer off till we come to terms, 
, the thirteen ships did 


oy daring of the lish 
lectic Magazine. Bas 


Noan’s ARK anp Tue “ Great Eastern.’’—The following is a com- 
parison between the size of the Great Eastern and Noab’s Ark :— 


rk. 
to Wilkins Great Fastern. 
Feet. Peet. 








anwar to Newton. A 
‘eet. 








which exist between the calculations of 
Newton and Wilkins arises irom their personal interpretation of the mea- 
sure mentioned in the old Testament, which, according to one, was 20°625 
English inches, and to the other, 21-88. 





PROBLEM No. 565. By Tuzo. M. Brown. 





different parts of the whole, confounds together which ought to be 
kept separate.” Listig givcoan emesis thetempion af the ealus of 
evidence furnished by uncultivated witnesses. “In the Goelitz trial, in 
Darmstadt, the female attendants who washed and clothed the body ob- 
served on it neither arms nor head ; another witness saw one arm and a 
head the size of a man’s fist; & third, a physician, saw both head and 
arms of the esual size.” 





Saavine Sratrvre.—Io a Parliament held at Trim by Joha Talbot, 


Earl of Shrewsbury, then Lord-Lieutenant, anno 1447, 25th Henry VL, 
it was enacted “ That every Irishman must keep his upper lip shaved, or 
— used as an Irish enemy.” The Irish at this were much at- 


to the national foppery of wearing mustacbios, the fashion 


then throughout Europe, and for more than two centuries after. The 

signed | unfortunate Paddy who became an enemy for his beard like any enemy 
was treated ; for the treason could only be pardoned the surrender 

of his land. Thus two benefits poche | 

diminished, and his followers provided for ; of whose descendants 

enjoy the confiscated pro rties to thie day, which me: 

designated “ hair-breadth estates.” The effects of this statute became #o 

alarming, that the people submitted to the Eaglish revolu wy Tazor, 


to the King, his enemies were 
y appropriately be 


and found it more convenient to resign their beards than tbeir lands. 


This agrarian law was repealed by 11th Charles L, after existing 200 
years.— Noles and Gena P F 





Heath, near the spot where Canning and Castlereagh fought their d 
and in a very neg’ state, none of his family or friends being 
him at the time. One, who was sincerely attached to him, b of his 


Tae Deatu or tas Great Pirr.—* Pitt died at his house on a 
with 


illness, rode from London to see him. Arriving at his house he the 


bell at the entrance-gate, bat no one came. Dismounting, he made 


way to the hall door, and sepesiatiy rang the bell, which no one 
swered. He then entered the , wandered from room to room, till 
at last he discovered Pitt on a bed—dead, and entirely neglected. It is 


supposed that, such was his poverty, he oe ee ee 


wages of his servants, and that they had absconded, taking wii 
what they could.”—Once a Week. 




















W hite to play and checkmate in two moves. 





So.vrion ro Propiem No. 564. 





To Conmesronvents.— Augusta. You are right ; the ch was de trop. Your 
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* (Notes by Paul Morphy.) 
(a) Unwise, since it must cost him at least a piece.—(b) If he play instead, 


having a piece more and a better position ; or if 


to R 8 ch he will lose 








CuzopaTra’s Nexpis 1% a Dirce.— 


greatest curiosities in the world. It is the propert 
nation ; but the British nation ia 


the writer saw it (not very 
knocking off enough of the i 
vellers with abammer. The writer expostulated with bis brother Briton. 
and reminded him that that wonderful relic of bygone 
long to him, but bad 
therefore 


comparatively an easy task. 
of the Royal Navy,” he added, 
service, who was out here fer 
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y 
up in their beautiful city of 
corde.— Dickens 
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COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE AT ORANGE, N. J. 
Containing PROM SIX TO TWENTY-SIX ACRES, WITHIN ONE HOUR'S RIDE 
by railroad from New York city, situated on the south-eastern slope of Orange Moun- 


tain, near the Mountain House and railroad depot. The location is perfectly healthy ; access 


to and from the city eight times daily, each way, by railroad. The house isin Italian style, 
large and new, built by the owner for bis own residence, in the most careful and substan- 
al manner, with all the latest modern imp An dant supply of pure and 
soft water, hot and cold, in all parts of the house, brought from two never-falliog springs on 
the place. 

The out-buildicgs are new, large and convenient, supplied with soft water in various 





The grounds are han‘somely laid out with walks and drives, and ornamented with trees, 
shrubbery, and « fine fountain ; fruit of all kinds in great abundance, and of the best varie- 
ties. There are six scres of woodland. A fine place for a gentleman doing business in the 
city, and wish'!ng to live in the country. 
Apply to * LUDLOW PATTON & ©O., 

19 William Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD PORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
Be. — one 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYXE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





"peas ye omer. OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 615 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 





Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 
PALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR CENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 


Met Derteeten Rev toe oF Conteney, Fae teen bere =o be 
aah 
aud 
Re. IN has 
Macon, DAY the Ibn AE PA NR ON 


REMOVAL. 
REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL 
*[ BE BOrAL INsURANCE COMPANY HAS 56 STREET, 











HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT 18 SAID OF IT: 
* Commends Itself to every lover of easy "—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be ” W. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“3¢ will be universally used.”—¥. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accoraplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
wee foremost among modern inventions.”— WASHINGTON INTEL- 





Be 
“ Bs to-proctanhyy. <p eatipiwenmengs™ — 
ELLIPTIO SPRING BED may of frst 
Uanees Blas ona Onnadea, gi to Age 10 64,00 "Leosrding 











er aa i peed i, of Bow York, from Jarvia’ 
Bakers’ ta the * end ie ure 
iy ater eect patie tone Seca ee 





JOBN B. SARDY, 3, 
No, 58 South Street, corner of Wail 6t., New York City. 
L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
AMLIY GROCERIES, 
MPOR' AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY F. OFFER 
I tone Fuapm, Hovans. Puivaty amt, aod al who are cules hr tai, desire 
iruxvas, Oowoe, fureaias,iivsos, GUNPOWDER, YouNG Lns0K, Ae., in chests aud half 


and Java — Susentes, Ports, Hocns, &., very old 
original and bottles. 
a tae ‘s Mile: and Chandon'a, Cabinet, Imperial, 


sate eaten rene eet Peer as a 





ee pe bg oe ete Pub, 
pion fea Sree ee 





H =| aS yn mem fy yy bad 
HEGEMAN & CO., 161, 399, 511 and 756 Broadway. 











J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
[), WAL women, att'y and Counselor at Low, Hatches, Silas. 


I, RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky- 
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INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 








AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New vorm, 
SSU8 LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
I of the world through the Messrs. Rotasca.p’s of Paris, , Frankfort, and Vienna, 
and corresponde: 


neers 7° ae } a3 Ban OMe Rea, 


FER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
one of Montreal and tis Branches in anode. a cama te 
D issued, Sterling Exchange, oles, 
chased er Collected. 





urchasers. 
Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
G*ss". CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWN® 
and Cities of 


NO! HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
GRAAT BRITAIN,  BELGTU SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
{auLaxD. rain,” ITALY, Swepek 


ALao, 
A BEYROCT. oe CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATER ANDRIA, JERCSALEM, &c., de. 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & 
Mm. Y. & CALIFORNIA 
82 





co., 

& EXCHANGE Co, 
N.Y., 

TO CALIFORNIA, ORRGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 


DARE AN EXPRESS 
by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and mon 
Basheage on California, Oregon, aud the Sandwich Islands for sale at al) times. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 


TEA TRAYS, NURSERY FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, &e. 
a BALDWIN & JOHNSON, No. 63 Maiden Lane. 





Orrics or THs GewERaL AGenTs For THE Unirsp eukk 
New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 

that they continue to receive 

cations Assurance on the most favourable terms. 


STREET, or from any of their 





MagpicaL 


Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all clains 
jasted and without reference to London. 
ore eatatioal Eominer is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


RAN Ou Ge Erante'o apumes a the bends of Ot 
A GUARANTEE F 

Comptroller of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 
the United States. 


O. E. HABICRT. 
J. G. HOLBROOKE, | General Agus. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Iss0B 
Uircular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. A’ 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


£ 





. IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BY AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
}, Collected free of charge. 


credits granted, bills purchased collected on England, Ireland, Scotiand 
ns Betttch Provinoes. in Herts Amerien spd Aetralia 4 
B.0.F USSON, 


F. H GRAIN, x0 29 William Street, New York 
©. F. SMITH. 





BANE-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 


NEW TORE, Gt 1, 1869. 
HB BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BEEN CENTRA- 
in the MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the several of RAWDON, 
WRIGHT, HATCH, & EDSON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER & DANFORTH, PER- 





H co., 
pt é ©O., BALD, COUSLAND & CO., JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & CO., and 
ae yy 4& WHITING, are ai dnued, and all may hereafier 
The y is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
TH 4 oe eugepereses> om Sd both de regards ata, 
trust confided to their care, y 
I celleit 0 coulineanas of the pahronane Leetafore extended to them under their 


yan. 
at NEW ORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


MON L, and CHICAGO. 
WM. H. WHITING, hiaet CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 


INSURANCE. 





SsBCURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MOBTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Rionazp P. Beorr, Ww. Dexswrocx, Gsoncs H. Berea, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Josarn WaLxer, 





Joun Haiser, 8. T. Vatewrive, Epu’p. W. Contras, Epwaxp Cromwett, 
Rosser L. Cass, Jouns R. Wu, Ww. Bravsaut, Jr, Guorcs B. Gruwwewt, 
Wa. H. Husser, Rost. L. Murnar, Sucre Lawrence, Tomas J. Owes, 
Eowarp Wists, Wa. Auan Borise, Jos. Lawnences, Awraony P. Fraycts. 
Joan D. Waraey, L, B. Wrman, Samu. ©. Paxson, Samus. D. Bascocs, 
Epwarp Manairr, Joun ALLEN, D. Cr ELL, J Ope. 
Haney Bargow, Wu F. Morr, B. J, Donnan, Roszat Bowne. 
Epwarp Haienr, Epwaxp Woop, 


ALEXANDER ROUX & CO, 
479 BROADWAY. 





in "1836, 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. sé 
Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Beary Ladlem, OM nite, in Rowe wond Cab fact Wetant nat Rosny OF PLAIN AND RICH FUR. 
pee | ~ ed ‘ oe Wheelright, which for and quality ls not to be ae” ee PS this market, 


surpassed. 
Spoftord, All disposed consequence 
So.icrron—Robert J. Dillon. | i Counssr—J. W. Gerard. lation of copartnerchip of the present = WEE Ihe oe tiene 





INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWART’S, WHERE 
we invite all who bave never seen such an article to look at them. We won’t ask you 
them. Y¥ 


Don’t forget 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 

REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 
N 


er ao 
to buy, but shail be pleased to serve you, ifyou likethem. T orfectly clean, sweet 
and everlasting. to look at = ou ean ty 4 





gu LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR RUROPEAN AND AMBRI- 
ae aoe . Paris made Travelling and Ssopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen’s 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS, 
full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE at 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 





The Largest and Mest Compl Assortment of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 





Pec celal a as of 9. Seed Evins, Grom teh ee bo ne Goviatts 
short notice, on reasonable Reichs — 





SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 


J ed Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


CULAR TION IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTI ATTEN rE BY THs 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


IVIDEND of to the holders has just been declared, out of 
OFFICE, Ill BROADWAY. wlFi Sar te ust years sded wo tae Capital 
MARINE AND INLAND TRUSTEES. 
ASSETS, Power Ouas. H. Mansmaut, Epwi Barrcerr, 
P[48 COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN KXOLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. | Roswatt Srascve.” Euleve Levincoven, uwnv A. Corr, Ruas ; 
pp eft T= Ce Ourver State, Jr. Louw Lorvr, Joseru Fourxs,Jr. Grones G. Hosson, 
Fa Stee ae onan ne Mane Me reenmed e | ae, Aen ogee ts, ar Peas 
A ™, os. Gama he 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. G. Wuern’r. Guay, Wa. H. Newmas, . STRACHAN, Quamamy Segeenan, 
WILLIAM LEOONEY, Vice President, | 840’. L. J. B. Onarrvia, Avex. M. Lawnaxcs, Samus. M, Fox, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. Paap’o.G. Fostan, Simon de Vusen, Joun A. Iseux, 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 56 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
4 CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LO8S OR D a BOWERY, South- Corner BROOME STRE 
by Fire, on Furniture, &c., Ae. quowel ines Office, 151 ¥, ares _ 


. . 
ce to 


Special 
Pebeth br Re Now Test treness, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 


mo Slate. 
New York Trustees. 
CALEB 0. HALST President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER CivikasToN, Firm of Barclay & Livingsion. 
WATTS SHERMAN, ” Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
a Benson, wy H. . 
. B. Coppixetos, ™, A. — 


i De Parsrer Ocpes, 
brs K. Evencrr, ©. Manerta, 
Barrer, Gro. B. Monewoop. 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS, 
HARDEN'S BXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 


Thence, Central to 
Macon. SoLow Bt AUGUSTA 
ATBANTA, NaahV ILL KNOXVILLE 
MEMPHIS, MONTGOMERY. MOBILE, 


all Towns in the Interior of GEORGI ALABAMA and EBSSEE. 
= tden of merchantioe Segwasded at toe heme ah 


wens and 
For further particulars apply at the ot 
HARDENS KXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


1820. 
and delivered with prompt: | ()APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATION®) 95,000,00. NO EXTRA CHAROR POR CROSs 





New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and F. tw » Wareh 








,F Ships 
On the most favourable terms. 1! losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 


Freperice wrow Pearsat., Atrrep Moor 

Samus. Wiiets, Onag.es J. Dover, Bexsams W. 

Barrier Su: zo A. ALYORD, A. Stewart Biack, 
Apax W. Sries, Joun R. Paxtox 1 
Conwauivs L. Evenerr, L. %, Sruzon Asnanams, M.D. 


Coaynuvs B. Trursos, 
James Hours. 


SAMUEL W Vice Pres. 


Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 





Ly tee Half Premiums may 





ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR 
ries and Hearths, and of 
ie pitt Mt Washington, nd in mas Baska. Hotels and B 
Also, Garvkirk Chimney Tops, Drain Pipe, &c. For sale by 


PLOORS. 
INTON’S TILES FOR YESTIB HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO- 
for Public the Subscribers ir 
y in ever; 


special taken. 
“Oaice—00 Wait Streetco. M. KNEVITT, Acrvaay. 


POLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital... .. 2... 26... ce ceceneeee evedeverpeandeceaced $300,000. 








C. T. SHEPPARD, 
NO. 33 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTO 
ESTABLISHED 1836, get geener 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
FIRE BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 


GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, &c., dc. 


FIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al , buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
Counistent with the tovurity of insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, 








WILDER'’s PATENT . 
SALAMANDER SAPBS, 
SECURED WITH 


The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & 00., 
AGENTS FOR Tan AnD & ERs, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 1 South Water Streg, Chicago, 1. 





MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENURB, COR. THIRTEENTH STREKT, BROOKLYN. 
Norics.—This celebrated Fire. Proof Sate ix ; . 
ee paving cnircunde and sold by Silas . Herring, 


FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
wo. 128 SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND Co. 
Orman ee Qetend Sasion’ dnd a 
ON : 
KERS. 


rt ANTLY 097m vom en ff sentartivos 
een eons ree oe eg ae eed 


all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


Wm. Royal 
er gn ang Pin Retain, ea 8 Saran, 
ATES A ee, A on 


Sry Paid up Capita! and 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF 9xs0.000 HELD IN NEW YORK, {Rrmined a certited in the same manwer au~votes fica forth ode of Govereor 


Joszra B. Vanncm, Marri Bares, Jr., Grussrrt 8. Besceman, 

LaonarD APPLEBY, Dupusy B. Furr, Joun C. Henperson, 

Pasp’x H. Wotcorrt, Cuanues L. Voss, Lorrarn Faesuay, 
Srrone, Wanaen Devano, Jr., EpwarpD 

Moszs TaYLon, Haney V. Warsow E. Cass, 

Jauus O. SHELDON, Jossru B. Vannem, Jr., Cuances BE. Arriesy 

Dante Panisz, Jas. Lon. Gaamam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 


Gueraves A. Conover, Bowss R. Mclivarmes, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. ~ 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
ROYAL COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 





4 AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
2,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Surplus, $3,000,000. 


MEET LOSSES. 


Losses in New York, and promptly 
k tn addition ts te Fire Basioom, the Goneeay a to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Riebard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. han 
Prancis Seay, 
‘A. Smythe, George Moke.” ei 





SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 


J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 
Have now on band the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the eity. 
are offered at the lowest prices. An earty call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 











cee at i 
or THE ARY OF 
Aupany, A 
To the Sheriff of the County of New York : Sa j 


Sir: Notice is hereby given at the GENERAL ELRCTION to be r. 
the TORSDAY succeeding the trai Monday of November next, the tottering 4 y-+4 
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Section 1. The Commissioners of the Canal Fand are hereby authorised to borrow 

credit of the State two million ve hundred thousand dollars, ata rate net exe ignie 

pA pt at 

of law ia relation to made by Commissioners of the and the 

Cranates ot pesncaees of glech, Cal Apyty Ween Duiarine ny in UM, Seeney 

Src 2. The realized by such loan shal! be applied exclusively to 

claims agains: the Stale, not otherwise for, ior work deneen Uo emma etieinne 

and for private property app the State for the use of such canals, and for 

to pri nee eran the construction of the canals, or to the payment of the 

principal and of fad tee ne-ciher parpese whatever. 

Bac. 3. Two million five thousand dollars appropriated, to be ont 

of the Treasary, on the warrant of the Auditor of the Canal from the 

neys, within (wo years from the time when this act shall take for the ‘claims 

Oe Oe ee. te en ne for the paymeel of the tmasrest 

on the loen authorized by this act, shall wo the into the 

Traseury of dhe Gust ensnel ten, Seusinetee Gheptes s0 . a ee the pay- 

to pay interest as aforesaid may be ‘out of the proseeds Peet er 
and 





act. 
* Constitational and shall be 
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i 
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A. B. MeDenald, Agent. 


rf 








